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EVERYWHERE—among g critics, educators, labor leaders, editors—among mo» 
and women alert to new developments in thought, there is the realization that th 


PHILOSOPHY of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


by MORRIS ZUCKER 


will rank among the profoundest contributions 
literature of our time. 


Sterling North writes: 


“A new historian has written a brilliant and challenging 


‘o the 


o 


book; a profound critique of the philosophy of history illustrated with a rigid test 


of his theories — a great, liberal history of the American nation.” 


For here is no ordinary work — no mere mulling over the well-established facts, 


with perhaps a grain or two of “original’ 


mwavANRIS 


’ thought thrown in. 





In this work, history itself—universal history—emerges 
as an established science, with definite social laws as they 
exist in a limited historical field, causally related. 

he principles of historical science are not only applied 
to, but developed out of the facts of American history from 
the Colonial days to the present time. 
- * « * 

History is of little practical importance unless we caf 
establish definite laws for our future guidance. 

That is why the concluding chapter of this great work 
is entitled: “The Next Twenty Years In American History.” 
This is the ultimate, the decisive test of the Historical 
Field Theory. 

Either it is all moonshine, or history has 
become a science. 

One’s first impression may be that, at best, this chapter 
can be only a series of very shrewd guesses. Actually it is 
the crowning achievement of a rigid analysis extending over 
two volumes, and 1800 pages. 

Throughout this analysis the reader is taken fully into 
the author’s confidence as to basic principles and procedural 
methods. 

See, for instance, pages 314-17 of the Periods In Amer- 


ican History. There is a section entitled, “A Little Aside 
Wherein the Writer and the Reader Consider Together the 
Further Development of this Work.” 

Then you will understand why Sterling 
North says of this work that “it is based 
upon a background as wide, and mental 
processes more objective and honest than 
those of Oswald Spengler.” 

Look over the Table of Contents of the volume entitled 
the Historical Field Theory. The book proves to be er 
cyclopedic in conception, scholarly in treatment, warmly 
human in style, and not without a sly humor to relieve th 
tension of concentrated study. 

There is not a single recognized authority on history 
and society, classical or modern, whose basic theories 
not subjected to critical analysis. Step by step during thi 
study, the foundations of a new science are being laid 
epochal Historical Field Theory is being evolved. 

The chapter on Causality or Indeterminacy in History 
is a triumph both in logical reasoning and clarity in preser- 
tation. Quantum physics, Relativity and Indeterminacy- 
Planck, Einstein and Heisenberg—assist in chiseling 
solid granite of this new, revolutionary theory in history. 





As the reader Proceeds with the Ieriods In American History 
there develops the realization that all previous treatments of the sub- 
ject seem stra igely sutmoded. He is negotiating a tremendous 
advance In the stady of history.—It is like emerging from Ptolemai¢ 
astré ny into the planetary world of Copernicus 

Mowbere in the extensive literature of our history will he find such 

rofound penetration into the very vitals of the American social structure— 
ts state form, its dominant economy, its changing ideological superstruc- 
ture characteristic of the different Periods of our histor 

With the analysis of the social forces in Spain, | rance and eo 
can understand the basis of their colonial policies in 
New England. The evolution of the Amer 4 

is unsurpassed in ite exposition of the factors 
of that tremendous new force in world 


land, we 
Rpain, New Fra ince 

Nation In Chapter vi 

wl to ti ergence 

ry WE, THE rEOPLE, 

In the treatment of the Period of Expansion there is brought to 

bear Dr. Zucker’s extraordinary grasp of political econo hich 
renders clear an otherwise obscure phare of our nat lonal devel 


opment. Nevermore will a writer, jealous of his reputation, enter the 
field of history without a thorough grounding in philosophy 
political economy. 

From our expanding democracy Dr. Zucker develops the 7 
of the Continuing American Revolution—a theory which will as 
rank among the tremendous generalizations of our time, 

As we enter the Period of Industrialization the effective 
forces in American history gather momentum and penetrate into the 
far reaches of the earth. 

No one but a thorough-going student of Marxism can understand 
modern imperialism and the present world situation. 

There follows the dramatic study of the climactic crash of 1929, of 
the ensuing Great Depression, and the amorphous economic prog: 
the New Deal, Problems of chronic crisis and war as the end t 
of an epoch are presented with remarkable clarity and aeclentile 
ecogency. 

rhe work closes with the prophetic chapter: “The Next Twenty 
Years in American History.’ 
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to Luzon. Even considering these difficulties, the failure of 


{ie japanese to fight on the highly def iD Agon KAY 
} UW ] 5 t +} f ' 
Or anywhere else except in e! n ous f } 
northeast of Lingayen was obviously a e to Ger i] 
1 ] 1 
Kru r, who advanced cautiously wards Manila. Perhay 
, 
the answer to the puZzz > lila Cite lay i had sul 
S cues, i ' | ; | 1. p 
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roves to be the case, Will De § 5: for with M i 
T ‘ +t ¢ ¢ } > 
Harbor in Operation again, we can prepare for the next big 
steps of the Pac war 


ARRIVAL AT MYITKYINA 





motor convoy destined for China over the new Ledo Road pre: 
sages d ‘ yoments in tl t A 
continent the opening of d t « t 5 
with China awaits the capture of Want near the ¢ 
Burma border, military observers expect the f f that city 
within a few days. Plans have already been completed for 
placing traffic on the new road under strict Amertcan-C 
military control, thus preventing the corruption that no 


mized the effectiveness of the old Burma Road 


prospec ts, moreover, that direct connect! 


be reestal 


are already in the outskirts of Mandalay, 


lished in the not too distant future. British troops 


and other British 


































n the Kuomintang 
ew Chungking 
llingness to cooperate 
‘s than did the old o re. 
as War Minister. China 
e supplies begin to move 
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THERE IS A TRAGIC IRONY IN APPLYING TH 
; pture of Warsaw. For the ancient 


» had done its work of 


term “liberation” to the « 
city is in ruins and deatl vholesale 
liberation long before the Red Army crossed the Vistula. 
First great city to feel the unleashed fury of Nazi vengeance, 


7 
its defenseless citizens were systematically exterminated by 


il scarcely one was left. The few who 


Hitler's supermen unt 


managed to secure arms used them in the heroic but fruitless 


rising under ral Bor at the very moment when the 
Russian armies staggered back under a fierce German coun- 
ter-offensive. Now into the devastation moves the new gov- 
ernment, as yet unrecognized by London and Washington 
but carrying Moscow’s benediction. If we regard the London 
Polish government in exile as a feudal relic, we must view 
the Lublin group as primarily the creature of Moscow. And 
Russia's intransigence on Poland, if expressed in less pious 
phrases, is hardly more excusable than the British govern- 
ment’s claims in regard to Greece. In our opinion Poiand is 
very much the concern of the United Nations—of the United 
States. It must be made Item I on the Big Three agenda. 
Our immediate concern is for the Polish people themselves. 
It seems strange, for instance, that Mikolajczyk, head of the 
large Peasant Party, is not in the government. Again, demo- 

' groups must be guaranteed rights even if they 

in Opposition to the government. If the Cur- 


be accepted as Poland's eastern frontier— 
vhat about the western frontier? Is the 

any a matter for unilateral 
}) 


ecision of 
tions, or at least the Big Three? We have 


1 0 a 
eld over for a joint « 


the President’s duty to take the initiative 
» the full weight of our nation into the 
h our own security must rest. The Polish 


d place to start. 
4. 


THE POLICY OF UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, 


as it means no bargaining with the Nazi government 
in generals, 


have no sympathy with the critics who condemn it, 


remains as valid as it always was 


a peace by negotiation. But, stated baldly and left 
further definition, it has helped Goebbels to put 


» idea that surrender means complete annihilation for 


the German people—an idea all the more easily assimilated, 
perhaps, because of a guilty realization of their own crimes 


towards conquered nations. In his speech last week Winston 





ino ¢t hand 
ig tO aDandon 


your rig! 


remain bound by our customs and our nature.” 


in such terms, however, are not likely to 
pression on the propaganda-sodden minds 
What is needed is some more specific tater 
ditions we mean to impose, thus giving the Germ: 


db 


portunity to weigh the advantages of surrender 


Lose 


ition of ¢ ypeless battle. We hope to 


proion 


I 
subject in more 


next week. 

+ 
SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER HAS FO! 
new method for distilling poison from the pure 
international idealism. Not so long ago his only 


Tr 
} 
al 


was to keep America out of Europe, as he indicat 
plainly in an interview with I. F. Stone which 7/ 
published on January 11, 1941. Then he wasn’t interest 
the Poles, for whose brutal treatment by the Nazis he 
no word of reproach. The Poles, he said on that 
should have made peace on the basis of the surre: 
Danzig, the Corridor, and Silesia, and the Unit 
ought to have pressed them to do so. Today he is lo 
sympathy for Poland, “‘subjected to the terrors of 
less conqueror’ (he means Russia), and cannot find 
strong enough to condemn Soviet claims to the lands ea 
the Curzon Line. But if the Senator’s attitude seems to ! 
changed, his purpose is the same. Then he was 
to keep America isolated; now he is intent on ret 
America to isolation. Either our Allies, he declares i: 
must institute the millennium in Europe or we must 
our hands of the whole mess and refuse all respor 
for maintaining the future peace. Thus he totally miss 
point that American participation in an international 
is not a matter of knight-errantry but of hard common 


and intelligent self-interest. 
> 
CRITICS OF OUR POLICY TOWARD ARGENTINA 


have been proved wrong again. It is true Argent 
refused to participate in further Pan-American parleys 
long as Argentina’s rights continue to be disregard 
it has also been careful not to break with the Unio: } ID 
can still serve to keep Argentina in touch with th CHARI 
American countries. Moreover, Foreign Minister P ; 
forced resignation, ascribed to differences with Juan 
Argentina's strong man, over internal rather than exter 


1 


affairs, is largely the result of American refusal to | GRAY! 


peased’”” and is a heartening sign of disunity am 
ruling clique. Pcluffo is said to have been cold to | 
aspirations. Perén apparently wants to hold “el 
to gain the Presidency for himself and by a democrat: 


secure American acceptance of the present regime. | 





Minister Caesar Ameghino, now also interim Foreign 
ister, is well suited to his new post by virtue of lack of 
est in it. He is now busily engaged in organizing a Nationt 
Reinsurance Institute to protect blacklisted Axis insur 
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nies and may be expected to leave foreign-policy 


Perén. Argentina's relations! 
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iM 
. 4 1? 1 l 
ries is one of the problems to be taken'up at th 
I 
‘ in Conference on the war and post-war prob- 
f 
led tor Mex » ¢ tarting | ruary 22 stet- 
ttend, and the Foreign Ministers of almost all 
] American cot es will be ther It is f 
to ext t that ti nr m of Ar ntin w e 
, = a ; S ot bn 
wsed and a definite policy arrived at, a 
i 
? 7 ' | 
oted, well-impiemented He rere | policy to 


. 2. "oo 
entina 18 i ng overcue 


»* 
NAMING EDWARD J. HART OF NEW JERSEY 
f the new H« e ¢ ¢ on \ A 
Ad ‘ tration suDT } ‘ cant! he >We 
i 
had laid the ghost of M rtin Dies wh h | e- 


R nkin } 1 so unex d! re rt t 1 There was 
to the ef t that the first t fF th new commit 
1 be to invest the American activities of 
[ om ttee. Ap] t how Rankin ha , 
lerestimated. Although the new chairman has issued 
nt declaring that in his + the commit has a 
( tion to adhere to judicial rules of evidence and 
to denounce a thir American merely because itt 
opposed to the personal views of those who are doing 
ouncing,”” Rankin h ountere y declaring that 
hear no interference from his associates on com- 
in his efforts “‘to rid the country of these un-American 
ities Despite the efforts of the Democratic majority, it 
as if Rankin and not Hart may dominate the commit 
On the crucial vote as to whether the Dies committee 
e Pp pt ted la ‘ and tl ree of his Den tic 
( on t] e commiuttee vote nst fi her witch- 
But the three Republican member including two 
rs from the old Dies committee—voted with Rankin 
Mississippi and Peterson of Florida for a continuance of 
estivations. Thus the witch-hunters seem to have a 
ty of one on the cor tee. which is all that a 
Rankin requires to do untold mischief. Fortunately, 
i om: ee has yet to receive an appropriation of 
here is still for the Dem ts who voted for 

es resolution to get letters from the home folks. 
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GRA of Political Science at 


RAYSON KIRK, 
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of post-war org 


er 
i University and a ciose student 
ogo p 
discusses The 


Politics of We rld Security 

CAREY McWILLIAMS describes Racial Dialectic— 
Missouri Style 

CHARLES ABRAMS inspects The High Walls of 
Stuyvesant Town 
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executive. Forty years later the League for In rial Democ- 
md 1 
racy, successor to the I. S. S., is holding an annive 


dinner—on February 3, at the Roosevelt Hotel 
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ust a speech from California. 
ector, Harry W. Laidler, will 
presentation. Chief speal 


lairmatl 


salt te + 
ialist vote Oi 


The “recent So 
+, , f tT 1] . 
parison h the 400,000 polled in 
I 
progress which are cutting new channc 
more than justify the vision o 


The Nation congratulates the 


tradition a 
neers of 
s its readers who are in the 


lebration of its fortieth year. 


Mr. Churchill Protests 
loo Much 


INSTON CHURCHILL'S speech in the House of 
Commons last week was a masterly performan e. 


Hard pre foreign and domestic, he 
launched a counter-attack 
- 


n in Parliament off balance. We write 


1 by his critics, 
hich nne . aht +h 
which appears to have caught the 
sather weak oppositio 
before the debate is closed but there is little doubt that he 
will get his e of confidence. However, if the political 
has triumphed, the statesman has failed; the speech 


onfidence of a large part of the demo- 


trot + 
Strate .) 


not restore the « 
world, nor remove the growing mistrust of Churchil- 


ic 
lian umperialism. 

It was clear from the speech that Mr. Churchi!! had been 
stung by recent criticisms of his policies. His reply was to 
deny everything. Britain, he insisted, had no ulterior designs 
in Europe, no plans for acquiring spheres of influence, no 
desire for bases. The sole objective of his government was 
to restore government of the people, to establish the rule 
of the ballot box, to guard against intimidation or regimen- 
tation by any faction. And he attempted to prove that in 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Italy, British policy had been di- 
rected toward this end. In regard to Greece, in particular, 
Mr. Churchill said that he had never felt “‘more sure in 
mind and conscience of the rectitude of our motives.” We 


think the gent! 


Nor are our su 


eman doth protest too much. 
picions assuaged by the chronological ac- 
count he gave of events in Greece, an account both incom- 


plete and prejudiced. Moreover, he began his story only with 


the landing of the British forces last fall and thus omitted 


; 


the first four acts of the tragedy. For British actions in the 


past thr ths can only be understood in the light of 
itish effort since 1941 to bolster up the 


to scatter his opponents. It is true that 
plies of 


on that these 


tnt 
gh the right- 
> them. 

igh British 
‘ss of the 


Nor a 

otiice 

S: me 

greater support ie 1 ml Was pigeon-in , 
post. And now Mr. Churchill sneers 


cer 


assigned to anc 


The NATIoy 


at the way the E. L. A. S. fought the Germans and insin), 
d 


ates that it saved its arms to establish a domestic dictators) 
ain, Mr. Churchill described the republican 

iting into Athens after the liberation and 
ze the government. Our correspondent, ( 


ulos, who was there, reported in The Nation of 
at the resistance movement had every opp 

ywer in Athens between the time of the ¢ 
withdrawal and the British arrival. Its leaders refra 


thaie 


cause they thought the independence of their c 


their democratic liberties guaranteed by the Teheran ; 


nt 


nent. 
vr t ® 1 4 
We could point to innumerable other omissions a 


le 


tortions in Churchill’s story. Two must suffice. He 


when he went to Athens on Christmas Day, he fo 
eral desire for a regency under Archbishop Da: 
Why did he not admit that this'solution was put 
i with the support of all the democratic 


Y 


Britis 


1 


weeks before 
in Greece and was then vetoed by Rex Leeper, 
ister in Athens? At that time agreement to the regency 
have come as a sign of British good faith and would pr 
have averied the later tragedy. Churchill discovered this 
tion too late. 

The British Prime Minister persisted in describing 
inaccurately the E. L. A. S. 
communists but added that it might be better to cal! 
“Trotskyites.”” Where did he acquire the vocabulary 


forces as composed ma 


fellow-traveller who uses this term to damn any lef: 
nonconformist? Does it indicate a British protest 
Kremlin, which found it convenient to disavow the ¢ 
communists in this way? Or is it an invitation to St 
disclaim responsibility for his followers in Greece? \ 
ever the explanation, Mr. Churchill's resort to this ki: 
abuse does not add to our confidence in his sincerity. 

Full of sound and fury in his condemnation of the Greek 
left-wing partisans, Mr. Churchill had nothing but h 
words for Tito and his followers who, to most observers 
seem to be men of much the same kind with much the same 
ideas. He explained that his government had agreed 

foscow to avoid friction by pursuing a common po! 
Yugoslavia and both indorsed the Tito-Subasich agreement 
for the establishment of a regency pending a plebiscite on 
the future constitution. Mr. Churchill regretted that ng 
King Peter was not satished with this plan but warned hi 
that it would be put into effect whether he liked it or : 
We have no criticism of this decision but why should | 
be slapped while George is coddled? The suspicion 


a4 


not down that the explanation is to be found in the greatet 


strategic importance of Greece to the British Empire 


It is equally hard to accept at their face value Mr. Church: 


ill’s protestations about Italy. “We have,” he declared, 
political combinations in Europe or elsewhere in respect 
which we need Italy as a partner.” But what many Italia 
suspect, and will continue to suspect, is that Britain req 
Italy not as a partner but as a puppet. This fear maj 
unjustified but Mr. Churchill said nothing to allay it 

| the Italians appreciate his statement—in the course 
later appeal to the Germans to trust Allied humanity 


“so far as Italy is concerned, there are moments when o' 


has almost wondered whether it was they who had uncoa 
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onally surrendered to us, or we who unconditionally sur- 
to them.”’ Considering the present state of Italy, 
tticism is not merely tasteless but callous. For not 
y is the country wracked by starvation, hunger, and dis- 
t its government is completely under the thumb of 
1 Commission and the British ambassador, who m 
1 impeding the restor 1 of democracy. It is all 
rc Mr. Chu 1] te t giving the | 
to decide t! dest It is « 1s that 
ns both tn It nd ¢ str f 
who can be trusted only to hold el is when 
n a position to ‘mal t While he pu 
ne ¢ not ex! tne i 5 ol Nis § 
» unquestioned 
} her hand, it is not enough for Americans t 
We have t pre our Ov f eT t t - 
positive action for the estab! t of dem 
I e. That means, f a st that we must put aside 
fears of revolution in Europe, r nizing that over a 
of the Continent revolution is as nec ry and 
23 it was in Ameri in 1776. The reactionar 
ire not going to chance t r ts in response ft 
ICnINgS, especially after ol ving our practi in foster 
ins and propping up Francos. They will have to be 
erected, and we should encor such action instead 
wringing our hands on the side-lines. We must have the 
to pursue the lovic of democracy if we are to counter 
ctively Churchill's logic of imperialism 
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R. ROOSEVELT’S decision to replace Jesse Jones with 
i Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce is no mere 
nt of an election debt, unk t be a debt the President 
same owes the common people of the United States. The ousting 
of Jones and the appointment of Wallace is a necessary first 
) inthe fulfilment of the full-e: ployment pledges Mr 

a Roosevelt made in his fourth-term campaign. 
° 02 §=©6The creation of 60,000,000 jobs will depend in large part 
3 @ on instruments of government up to now in the hands of 
As Federal Loan Administrator, the Texan controlled 
the agencies of public ex} enciture to which post-war works 
procrams must look for their financing. He dominated the 
RFC, which in turn owns the war plants that can play so 
¢ 1 a role in an expanding economy after the war. As 
tary of Commerce, jones occupied a key position in 
pect to foreign trade, one of the principal sources to which 
e must look for full utilization of war-swollen facilities 
hen peace comes. This triple power conferred a triple obliga- 
ns that an unimaginative, socially backward small-town 
; ker of the Jones type was strikingly ill qualified to fulfil. 
¢ President is fortunate and the country is fortunate to 
e available for these key positions a man of Wallace's 
a on, broad knowledge, and human sympathies. Not the 
t of the beneficiaries of the shift will be the forces of 
¢ uine enterprise in American business. No one could have 
a- @ cn less sympathetic than Jones with the independent en- 





trepreneur and the smail Dusiness ma no oO sub 
servient to monopo'y 
There will be a bitter t in the S over Wa eC 
appointme and J had been busily 1 ul f that 
b: le le 4 re i {| exch ( >w e 
Pro gent i i f i iirst pe blic I i 1 OF thi atli- 
tud We ti 1 ¢ itor il itt VA ( i last 
E , 
{ ( W. P. ! | 
' | +} lect el | of 
t com ficht was struck by | { 
unsport r I Res 
all tl t O { 
in | and 
: 
i i 
the \ t f I l 
Loan Agency » safe in t! ! 
af Tans ; ’ first American ¢ _ 2 
i! state « | I r f 
mulation of «a ent it as b i tial 
mer to those bus forces \ 1 restrictive 
ecom Yy f t ter nts trom Co for ne 
other ‘“Republicr coalition against W Tor is the 
support in the Senate of Taft, head of the G. O. P. steering 
committee, and in the House of Minority Leader Mart The 
right-wing Southern Democrats have always been | $ 
supporters. The Wallace appointment must run the ¢ let 
of the Ss te Commer Committee, which ts headed by 
Bailey of North Carol! friend of Jones as of e big 
money lo in Washington 
Wallace faces three hurdles before he can take over ] ¢ 
vast powe i first 1s cof nm on l ’ S 
ri f | \ The Rep > empar- 
rassed by their position during the fight o the State D 
partment nominations. At that time they 1 they could not 
interfere with the Pr dent’s choices for his own « rf 
family. The second hurdle is in taking o t Federal 
Loan Agency The Reorganization Act of 1939 placed it 
under the Commerce Department; a special © essional 
resolution passed in September, 1940, authorized Jor to 
accept the nomination as Secretary of Com and still 
remain Federal Loan Administrator. Whether Wallace can be 
both without Congressional authorization is a ticklish legal 
question. The third hurdle lies in the fact that the board of 
directors of the RFC ts domin ted by Jones sat ite and they 
may ball at accepting Wallace directive lor ! also 
stir trouble by making an alliance with Fore: I Cc 
Administrator Leo T. Crowley to cut d t { { 
of the Commerce Department and enlarge that of the FEA. 
It remains to be seen what part Will ¢ nt 
Secretary of State for foreign economic affairs, will play in 
this strucele—whether he will be loyal to > Presid or 


} 
} 


to his old ally, Jones. At the time of ¢ ton’s appot t 
it was said that he was being placed tn the State Depa t 
to weaken Jones and prepare for his replacement by Wallace 


: 1 | 
Clayton is reported ambitious to take over some 


of Commerce. 


The President has tackled a man-size political job and 


expect the 


we do not 


needs organized popular support. We cannot 
President to take serious risks left of center if 
hu ‘ / 


do all in our power to help him in the battles thu ited, 











































In thi g osevelt’s stronges 
Speaker Rayburn of Texas, 


precedente 1 op tion to Raybu i renomination in 


primaries. This opposition stemmed from the same 
which bred the unsuccessfu 


state, a revolt to which Jones 


| anti-New D 


tever the outcome of the Wall 


position in the Cabinet. Whate 


is through politically for the 
Party 


he n 


Hho 
Lip’ ti 


le became a power in the Democratic 
Houston's convention; 
Washington as a Hoove appointee to the RFC 


> ry f 


used his vast powers to build up his own influence 


Deal from its vert 


news of first impor 


; he 
tring the 
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His ouster at last is good 
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Negrin Comes to Mexico 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Mexico City 


HE attempt to convoke the Spanish Repu 


has failed for two main reasons. First, it has 


cotted by several important groups, parti 
identified with the Negrin government. Second, 


torn asunder by the irreconcilable conflict of aml 
tween the two leading figures responsible for calling the 


uties together—Indalecio Prieto and Martinez Barri 
rank and file of the twenty thousand Repu! 
and mar 

session on January 10 hoping 


catehtine 1 through the Cortes. But the essent 


ans exiled 


Mexico long for political unity, ities atten 


the move and the political purposes behin 
union between the divergent forces impossi! 
of the Cortes was revealed as a political maneuver, nothing 
se was inevitable. The second séssion, scheduled 


else. Its collay 
and the Cortes ad; t 


1 ] mee 
for yesterday, was canceled, ourned by 
unanimous vote ine aié, 

The maneuver was doomed at the first meetit 
failed to appear. 
This initial d 


necessary quorum he exact 

delegates present was seventy-two. 

glossed over, however, by turning the session into a met 

who had died since the 
. But the second session 


ontroversi: ial subject. 


for the deputies—more than 120 

last meeting on Span 

could hardly be devoted to such an un 

The major political issues which had reached the boiling- 
epted as 


future 


ish soil in 1938 


point had to be faced. Either the Cortes must be 


legal and capable of making decisions in regard to the 
of the government of the Spanish Republic or else it must 
discard all a ense of being the Cortes. The la 


stacle. Even more important than the failure 


k of quorum 


was on ly one ob 
to achieve a quorum was the absence of the government it- 
self. Martinez Barrio in calling the Cortes tried to pull of 
the impossible double play of recognizing the existence of a 
government and at the same time ignoring 


Rep iblican 
“blue 


it. With 


was provided, 


great ceremony the traditional government 


bench” but the head of the government, Juan 


Negrin, was not consulted or even advised in advance of the 
Cortes meeting. A telegram re 
London by members of the Negrin Cabinet in Mexico City 


the day the deputies met, 


eived here from Neerin in 


declared that not until January 10, 
did he receive notice of the meeting and then as member 


from Las Palmas, not as Prime Minister. Even some of the 


members attending the Cortes were unwilling to accept as 


legal a meeting called without the government. Along with 


members who are not attending they realize 


ly value of the Cortes lies in its constitutionality 
, a revolutionary junta would do just as well. The 
be manipulated for political ends without und 
dity of the democratic 


rguments lie politic 


he val process. 


t behi ‘ad these legalistic a al and 
onflicts that have ie een + henieed by events in t 
. Put into a few words, the facts 
rio intended t re th Cor “ec + clay 
I Intendec Oo use the ortes to eleva 
osition of head of the state, a post he would autom 


f he were to be confirmed as the president o 


P 
succeed to if 
( 


hould be remembered that the last Rep 


ortes. (It s 
President res talonian retreat in the S; 


alecio Prieto had « 


; 
igned after the Ca 


war and later died in France.) Ind 


different interest in the Cortes meeting. He origin 
One of the shrewd: 
he undoubtedly anticipated the Ic 

involved. He event 
he might 


1 he wholly domir 


posed the idea of convoking it. 
Spanish politicians, 
other were 


supported the Barrio maneuver, 


complications which 
hoping that | 
ment the Junta de Liberacién, whic! 
by drawin g in various elements neue in the C 
Presumably he was willing to assist in the eleva 
eded support. But after the 


tion of B 


re for this much-ne 
group and announced that 


in exchan 
meeting he caucused his 
ose any action of a parliamentary nature, inclu 

the election of a president. Seeing the Cortes on the tobo; 
slide, Prieto hopped off before it reached the bottom. He 
not saved his prestige. His junta has certainly been weake: 
by the whole maneuver, but at least Prieto’s fortunes are not 
now tied to the fading star of Barrio. 

One element that has gained from the abortive coup | 
been the Negrin government itself. If Negrin had been in 
Mexico, a large proportion of the groups represented in t! 
Cortes would have crystallized around him. Several of 
with Alvarez del Vayo representing him as vi 
have been playing an active part 


would oppo 


ministers, 
president of the Cabinet, 
outside the Cortes, first, opposing the meeting as an illega 
attempt to overthrow the government and, second, mak 

plans for a broader coalition of Republican elements. T! 
eager desire for unity was demonstrated by the crowds o 
Spaniards that packed the gallery during the first meeting and 
by the presence of many deputies who came not to support 
Barrio Prieto but only to identify themselves with 

effort to mobilize the Re The failure of the 


mecting must have disappointed these honest people, but it 


publican forces. 
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-_ 
jus deft the government almost a free field and enhanced 
estige. Now it is of the greatest importance that the ele- 
* ; backing the government get together and offer Spanish 
Re; ins everywhere a firm standard to rally ta. 

[he day before yesterday the press here carried a dispatch 


ng that Negrin would arrive in America the fatter 


we 


planning to come and 
Cees a , 1, . 
1.< definitely told his friends so. If he should not arrive it 


February. Without doubt he is 


would be only because he was prevented by the British or the 
I here discount 


an government or by both. Spaniards 


sibility that obstacles will be put in his way and feel 


, it he will come and come soon. I cannot share this 


ice. If the British government found reasons to pre- 
veat Negrin from broadcasting to the great Madison Square 


’ ' } 
K they can find t to 


Garden meeting in New Yor 


¥ to Mexico. Nor has the State D 


prevent him from comi 


partment shown ar y inclination to facilitate the v 3 
of democratic European leaders—especially Spania It 
seems unrealistic to hope that a plan designed to ha the 
unification of Spanish Republican elements will get help { : 
either of the major Western powers. If Negrin 

rives, he will, I believe, succeed in drav gt il 
groups except the diehard irreconcilables. If | loes not 
arrive, then the unifying forces among the R blicans here 
will have to work overtime to achieve the same result. It 
would be fantastic if re ctionary policic i Lon and 
\"\ 1 


Wasnington we permitt d to interfere with the union of 


in exile, 


lem , 
MSs) GOMIOCTALS 


Break-Through 1n the East 


BY CHARLI 


—— ' 
? nsive of mid-winter, 1945, is unques- 
' 
great achievements of the war; 
i 
, f | } 
oyment of sheer power if 1S proD- 


military performances of 


and with an eye cocked at the 
ons currently prevailing among the 


. : 
natnizes with the fairly common ex- 


doughfcot’s feeling: Jeez, I hope 


he Russktes. 


yughfoot wishes his leader had 


world domination than by fighting 


ne to hold the Vistula line in the 





ist fortnight can have been no fun for even the most Gét- 


nerune-minded Nazi. The gods were never intended to 
their twill 
pieces per mule, or to the unleashing of such a vigor- 
} 


rht hours to the accompaniment of 500 heavy 
) 


us and rancorous trio of marshals as Konev, Zhukov, an 
kossovsky. These three, who learned their lessons the hard 
ay in the early spate of German victories, have now re- 
| with a great offensive which makes the Nazi blitz- 
ok like a rather modest kindergarten enterprise. 
The primary objective of the offensive seems to be identical 
that of all Allied objectives in the European theater— 
destruction of Germany's armed fighting strength in the 
A SCC 


ctern frontier 
PFON tic 


ondary the breaching of the Reich's 


is already accomplished. (Perhaps not figur- 


‘ ’ | : 1 ' 
gely in the calculations of the Soviet high command 
posing what we may call a tertiary objective ts | 
the little Vol s of the “Atiar 


have left 


the b that they make political offensives only, and 
t they open a second fron anyway ? Just as the open- 
f the second front in France annihilated—one trust 
{ e voices in the S t Union.) 
| means used in attaining tl objectives are quite 1 


1, Marshal Stalin does not toss in 


R } 
OK OSS 


wkov at the head of three battalions. It 1 





*n do not command armies 


3S G. BOLTE 


but army f ups: Zhukov, for instance, had on his staff be- 


, ’ 
five colonel generals and at least two lieutenant 


generals. The press-association estimates of 2,000,000 Rus- 


sian troops involved on this 450-mile front may not be far 

amuss. This might work out at about 150 divisions. It ts an 

interesting comparison with the United States army's original 
‘ , 


heht the war against both Germany and Japan wit 


' 
Dat troops. 


100 divisions of c 


Kone ed the 


Sandor i! 


offensive in the south with a drive out of the 


rz bridgehead, first retaking the towns which the 
Germans had retaken last summer—which were not then re 


) > 1 
ported as lest in the Russian comn unigué-—and subsequently 
i 


1 


a major break-through, to advance about 100 


westward in five days to Czestochowa. German losses in this 


action must have been extremely heavy, with many small-scale 
) 
encirclements and surrenders. Then, with the enemy’s atten 


tion concentrated in the south, the great, imperturbable, 


s the best Ri 


7 
ground forward, encircled the 


careful Zhukov- perl " ssian field commander 
since Kutuzov 
neither Rokossovsky nor frontal attaek could take, and liber- 
ated Warsaw. Rol 


front north, pushed across the Narew and outflanked half of 


himself, switched to the 


' 
OSSOVSKY 


East Prussia, driving a wedge between the Polish capital and 


+ 


> 
- 
.o 


the stronghold of militarism that can give no comf« 
4 


) 


Germans defending East Prussia. 


Regardless of the total German losses in men 





tanks, the immediate result of the early stages of this rrand 
ofiensive that the hard core of Germany's eastern defense 
h been broken. The Narew-Vistula line from Ostro! t 
Krakow is smashed, and with it the enemy's | f 

s ssful defense of central Poland. The fall of Warsav 
marred only, but excessively, by the tragi dif f ot 
Polish—and therefore af Unit Natt politics, r 

the chief roadblock on the Red A sway to B 1. Ite 

not only the main road west to Berlin but the route alone 
both banks of t! Vi tla ythwest to Danz 

potentially ling off East Prussia from the re f the R 
Southward, the advance beyond Czestochowa and Krakow 






























92 The NATION 


threatens German Silesia, second in industrial capacity only to _ r 
the Rube. 50 Years AgoinThe Nation” 


The realization of any of these threats would be as intoler- 








vance toward the Ruhr and Saar on the western front. Conse- 
to find every day bolder expression in Germany 


able to the Germans as would have been the continued ad- 5 om 
fy DISSATISFACTION with the young Kaiser 


expect a hardening of the front—one ot 


iraculous tactical improvisations which the 


those se oly o The Emperor's notion of himself was always ridiculou 


ing the first few years of his reign he instructed all t 


Germans can pull out of the bag to meet an apparently hope- 


I 
lo 


teacl in Germany i he ) sethc 
. each ermar “+r met nst 
less strategic situation. Germans have done this so consist- teachers in Germany in the proper methods of ins 


called a convention to elevate the working classes, a: 
the soldiers they were to obey only God and him 
rather God through him, and were to shoot their 
and mothers if he ordered them. His occasional maz 
tions of his wisdom since then have been in al! 
worthy of the Middle Ages.—January 3, 1895. 


ently—at a dozen places on the eastern front since just after 
Stalingrad, the Mareth Line, Kasserine Pass, Anzio, the hills 
north of Rome, the Ardennes—that one nearly despairs of 
ever finally licking them. Yet obviously their opportunity 
for miracles diminishes. The pulling off of miracles requires 
three chief ingredients, outside of ingenuity, which the Ger- 
mans admittedly have par excellence—space, time, and man- THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN the Rev. Lem Penr 

power. The recoil after each miracle has taken space from the Mr. John Slate at Grassy Creek, Kentucky, the other 

Germans; the extra time has been time in which German on the subject of infant baptism, will, we fear, cause a | 

strength declined relative to Allied strength; and the cost of deal of unreasonable scandal. Finding it impossible to ; 

the miracle has always been a net loss to German man-power. Slate to take a proper view of this important ordinance, | 

rod drew a revolver and shot (probably merely as a \ dia 
ing) at Slate's leg, the ball passing through his boot. Slate, ia 
instead of taking this in a proper spirit, “rushed at the min 7 
whose resources at close quarters were not, however, 


This process has but one logical culmination, which is total 
and irrevocable German defeat—unconditional surrender, 
whether Senator Wheeler likes it or not. Here the question 1s 


not one of political expediency but of fundamental military ister,” 
policy; and the history of German arms in this war proves exhausted, for he produced a butcher knife and endea' 


conclusively that only the total dissolution of the whole to slash Slate’s abdomen, but only reached his trou 
fabric of the nation-at-arms can establish the fact of the Friends then stopped the fray. This attempt on Slate's a 
men we cannot excuse, Slate’s head being the real s 

his error; but in a fray it is, of course, difficult to p! 
one’s blows where they will do the most good. But we : 
not too hastily condemn the Rev. Penrod’s methods, 


comn 


e ager 
é 


nation's defeat. 

Thus we may resign ourselves to the probability of yet an- 
other miraculous German recovery on the eastern front with 
the comforting conviction that a few more miracles will cost 
infant baptism is by no means the only doctrine errone 
views on which have been corrected with the knife or the 
bullet. There is hardly a single theological error which in 


1 
} 


times past has not been corrected by cuts, bruises, and | 


Germany its existence as a nation. I must state flatly, with the 
hope of being proved wrong, that I can now see no other way 
of concluding the war in Europe. The Voléssturm is in action 
on both the eastern and western fronts; the recent trend in 


German propaganda with respect to the execution of Allied Penrod is simply an anachronism, but we trust he will kee; 


“war criminals’ indicates strongly a similar intention to in- an eye on Slate, and get him right somehow eventually. 


volve the whole mass of the German people finally and irrev- January 17, 1895. 
ocably in the criminal performance of the Nazi leaders and THE OHIO WOOL-GROWERS have resolved that 
the S. S. It is not impossible that the Germans may now turn free-wool provisions of the new tariff are “'a colossal politi: 
to the use of gas on both fronts, and to the previously an- cal crime.” This seems to us a mistake. In the first plac 
nounced execution of prisoners of war as hostages against it will stir up the wrath of the silverites. They hold 
further Allied advances into the Reich. Through the unde- copyright in the phrase “a colossal political crime.” 
niably devilish inventiveness of the German General Staff Besides, it is hardly polite to tell the men—and particularly 
and the culminating inhumanity of the Gestapo the leaders of 4... women—who are buying better clothing for less money 
the present German state will try to postpone their last day than ever before “in their lives, that they are accessories 
as long as possible. The Ardennes counter-attack definitely to a crime.—January 24, 1895. 
succeeded in its immediate objective of upsetting the winter . a : ; so 
time-table of the Western Allies, which more than counter- WHATEVER BE the right alr of it, the ee ie 
balanced the heavy German losses. If the east-front situation of our population will not sit and talk without some kind of 
intoxicating drink before them.—January 24, 1895. 
OF THE FOUR NEW CHAPTERS added by Mr. Bryce te 
the third edition of his “American Commonwealth,” none 
will attract more attention than those on The South 5S: 
the War, and The Present and Future of the Negro. 
He leaves it to be inferred that he agrees with the emi: 
Southern witnesses whom he adduces, in regarding the | 
session of the suffrage as indispensable to the protection and 
independence of the blacks. This opinion, we believe, will 
stand,— January 31, 1895. 


is too far deteriorated for even the Germans to mount a 
counter-offensive, we must yet expect a hardening of the line 
some place that will require a major Russian regrouping and 
preparation for { irther offensive action. The loss of space, 
time, and man-power diminishes the German capability for 
miracles, and thus brings the day of vi tory blessedly closer; 
but in the meantime we had best toughen our minds for the 
kind of hideousness that would naturally accompany a 
nation’s attempt to pull the walls of civilization down over 


its head into the grave. , 
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4M RICANS at home know little about the actualities 
‘ 


of war. Our cities have not been bombed. Our exist- 







a P e ahame } . ¢ + P +} ter } ( ) 
wm ence aS a nation nas me pee toreatened. OnNSC- 
h , it has been necessary to find a means of bringing the 
of the war home to people, and the motion picture, 





ts substitution of visual for actual experience, has 





nroved the best device. Films have also found new uses over- 





Nazi propagandists have long characterized America 
ident democracy, ruled by gangsters and thugs, its 


7c < 






- softened by easy living. Our own gangster pictures 


m out. There was a need for films which gave foreign 





a true projection of American I:fe. 





liately after the outbreak of the war the motion- 





e industry established a War Activities Committee. 





ttee recommended that the President appoint a 






° 1 } ‘ | - 7 
agency Of individual to coordinate the government's 
4 industry s film production. Accordingly, early in 





{2, the office of Coordinator of Government Films 





up, with headquarters in Hollywood. This office, 





1 later became the Motion Picture Bureau of the Ofiice 





tion, has, since its inception, interpreted the 





iment’s needs and policies to the motion-pictur 





supplied them with the special information require 1 








tthe production of certain war films, and at the request of 
e studios has analyzed short subjects and feature scripts for 
tential effect on the war effort. The functions of this 


ive been purely advisory. In accordance with the 


; of both the industry and the Administration, final 
responsibility for the films made in Hollywood during the 
war has rested with the motion-picture industry. 
1942: SPIES AND COMEDY G. 1.’S 
America’s first year of war saw the « erate losing strug- 
gle for the Philippines, the uncertain days when the enemy 


ned Australia, the long-drawn-out battle for Guadal- 


The yh oll s the Amet n holo y 
hrough ail this the American | Lic, cno ( y 
. i Se ‘ Pi 
' r 1! , #.. . , i me 
as well as materially unprepared for war, groped for some 
7 i I ? < i 
+ ¢ ! 
‘ meet the crisis effectively. 
) 
} loo > » thic ne ] 
Lhe feature } ictures proauce by Ho iywe ] 1th O 
i ) j 
little to help solve the nation’s most pressing probicm, 
yf mobilizing the public 10f an ali-Out \ eitort. 
} ‘ + + ‘ r Ihe ¢ ’ 
an home-front activities were usually given c 
, 1 i 1 £ 1 . ; 
} Red Cross work, the role of the air-raid wats 


ense activities generally were ridici 1 in 


, , 
re yt ’ t ’ o ti ‘ 
yrescntations beiittling the scriousnpncss Oi 


r 
t 





and other nations were suffering under heavy enemy 





ing, it was poor taste to distribute them overseas. 
(he films made about the enemy were likewise inappro- 
priate. At a time when the public needed above all else a 


sober evaluation of the strength of the enemy, then far 








BY DOROTHY B. JONES 


Tomorrow the Movtes 
Ill. HOLLYWOOD GOES TO WAR 





r of the day 


greater than our ow n, Spy pr tures were the ord 


+} 


in Hollywood; even some of the westerns wove the spy theme 
imi t| ' >| cry ! c » lay - nt far ridicule 
Ml their uSuai formuia. some hims went so tar as to ridicule 


A few of the 1942 pictures attemy ted to tell the story of 
the conquered countries: the best among these were ‘'Paris 
Calling” (Universal), starring Randolph Scott and Elisabeth 
Bergner, and ‘Joan of Paris (RKO), with Michele Me regan 


ana Paul Henreid However th 4 I 2 Ur ted Nations picture 


of the year, and un juestior al ly one of the best war films 
produce 1 during thi early period, Mrs. Miniver”’ 
( Metro-Goldwyn Mayer ) Althoug 1 this f Im was a sailed 
by some as an unrealistic, Hollywood ver of war-time 


England, it furthered British good-will toward this country 
by its tribute to the fortitude of Eng! shmen under the blitz. 

Not many other war films an that ycar were worthy of note. 
An excellent why-we-fight film was “Joe Smith, American 
(MGM), which in its presentation of the life of an average 
American production worker dramatized the values of our 


way of life. One of the best was @Wake Island 


mount a tribute to the marines who held out there against 
’ < 


This was the first Hollywood film to 


overpowering odds. 


aticn pt a cocumentary approach ¢ 


Of 486 features released by Hollywood during 1942, more 
than one-quarter dealt primarily with the war. Of course 
many of the films released duri g the first half of that year 
were written, and in some inslances prod 1, prior ¢ 


America’s entry. In its new produ ns the industry by and 


large took the easy way out, caprtalizing on the was with 
stories about spies and fifth ists ! the lighter side 
of army life; 65 per cent « ic war films and more than 
a3 per cent ot all films turt out were f I , come 
aies, Of musi ils about car iy Life Thu ( Holly- 
woods 1942 pr luct pave for Nn audit j | ture 
Ol Amer a's und » nding of wie V 1 Miu have cause 
much resentme t 
1943: MORE AND BETTER WAR PI ES 
During America’s second year of war the proy of the 
total proa ict devoted to the war increa d. ) t the ame 
time the character of the war films underwent a consider ible 
char For exan , many more film tv the 1 er 
j ] attempted to teil why we in A g 
this war. Pictur yut the United Nat ‘ t iin 
t ‘ ts ; , ‘ ‘ { the 


the war effort increased 
tures about conquered Euro; were “The 
(20th Century-Fox), “Tonight We Raid 


“Edge of Darkness” (Warner 


1 
Among the p 


Moon Is Down” 
Calais” (also 20th), and 
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Brothers). Though well-intentioned, these films were Holly- 
wood versions of conditions and peoples about which the 
tors knew little. One of 
(20th), 


which mirrored American ignorance in its heroic portrayal 


producers, writers, directors, and a 
the most unfortunate efforts was hetniks”’ 
ey t ee “4 1 
fihatlovich, the Yugoslav two-timer. The films about 


Journey for Margarct’” (MGM), a story 


4 A 
OI ay 
Britain included 


about the children of England during the blitz, and ° 


i bumps 


1 ’ , 
Republic), about Britain’s war production, both useful 


(Universal), por- 


‘ f r “Se 1 eae 
the war elfort. Corvette K-225 
f 


» the Canadian navy s convoy system, was one ol the 


ar films cf the year. Among the films about the Soviet 


Union the most talked-about was “Mission to Moscow’ 


(Warner), which adapted the documentary form to a drama- 
tization of Ambassador Davies's book of the same title. 
While this picture was criticized for the dramatic license 
which it took with certain facts, it was an extremely useful 
film in that it gave a fundamentally sympathetic portrayal 
of cur Soviet allies, who had for several decades been ridi- 
culed on the screen and maligned hy the press of this country. 

The cycle of n elodramatic sturies about enemy espionage 
and fifth columns pretty much spent itself in the first half of 
the year. With films like “Hitler's Children” (RKO) and 
“This Land Is Mine” (RKO) the industry began to examine 
enemy ideology more seriously. In Hollywood films generally 

' 


to be less often identified merely as a slant- 


4 


the enemy came 
eyed Japanese or guttural-tongued German and more clearly 
characterized as fascist. This change was reflected in several 
efforts to portray American fascism on the screen, as for 
example ‘Pilot Number 5” and “Keeper of the Flame” 
(both MGM ). 


forces continued to be highly melodramatic, with th 


Run-of-the-mill pictures about our armed 
e swash- 
buckling American hero so deeply resented overseas, but a 
more realistic and more dignified portrayal of American 
fighting men was introduced in such films as ‘Air Forc 
(Warner), “Bataan” (MGM), “Guadalcanal Diary” (20th), 
“Sahara” (Columbia), and “Gung Ho” (Universal). After 
“Air Force” the documentary influence became stronger. 
Thus 1943 as a whole was distinguished by a more real- 
istic and more seriously intentioned screen treatment of the 


war. Other outstanding films useful to the war effort were 


i 


(Warner), Lillian Hellman’s story 


“Watch on the Rhine” 


of an anti-fascist, and ‘The Ox-Bow Incident” (20th), which 
turned the camera spotlight on the question of civil liberties. 
lso worthy of note was ‘Power of the Press,’ a Columbia 
“B" picture, which undertook to dramatize the responsibility 
entailed by freedom of the press. Finally, ‘The Human 
Comedy” (MGM), in its homely portrayal of American 
small-town life, told the world something about what 
Americans feel they are fighting for. 
1944: THE DECLINE OF THE WAR FILM 
third year of the war saw the war film begin to 


decline. Since most studios had large backlogs of films about 


the war which were released as the year wore on, the pro- 


s to the total pro luct was only slightly less 


portion of war filn 
than that of the previous year, but there was a definite swing 
in interest away from the war feature. Fearful of being caught 
on V-Day with a stock of war films, Hollywood groped un- 
easily for post-war themes. Uncertain where to find them, it 


swung back to known pre-war formulas, and scores of light 
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musicals, murder mysteries, and other escapist films un; 
to present events were put into production. 
Films about the enemy continued to decrease 


s became almost extinct. In M 


pat t 


and spy melodrama 
mount released ‘The Hitler Gang,” a film with a 
tary-like quality which examined the Nazi ideol 
history of the rise of the party in Germany. Films 
American armed forces were numerous, but with f; 
tions were of poorer quality than those of the previ 
There was a tendency to return to the musical-cor 
ment of army life. One notable exception was “'D 
Tokyo” (Warner), which dramatized the hazard 
our submarine crews in enemy waters. Several films 1 
to the post-war period were released. Among the 
“None Shall Escape” (Columbia), which dealt with t 
cessity for punishing war criminals, and “Wilson” ( 
which examined some of the mistakes of the last pea 
latter a very exceptional film. 

On the whole, there were fewer films of value and si 
icance to the war effort than in the preceding year. At | 
three other 1944 releases, however, should be mentio: 
“The Sullivans” (20th), “Dragon Seed’’ (MGM), 
“North Star” (Goldwyn). “North Star,” while presenti 
what is obviously a Hollywood version of the Soviet Unio 
made an important contribution both at home and abroad 
its moving dramatization of the impact of the Nazi inva 
on the lives of Russians. 

HOLLYWOOD'S WAR SCORE 


Certain Hollywood producers have pointed out that 
industry has fulfilled its primary war function by pro 
entertainment for weary production and home-front worke: 
as well as for our fighting men. Although this contri! 
has its value, the fact remains that the film’s real oppor- 
tunity to further the war effort lies in providing inform. 
about the war or increasing our understanding of some asjx 
of it. In general, the Hollywood “movie” is not thc 
vehicle for conveying information, since it is fundamentall 
a fantasy form, but some efforts have been made to use th 
form for information purposes by giving it a docum 
flavor (“Wake Island,” “Mission to Moscow,” ““Wilson,’ 
the like). Unfortunately, such films, though about real pe 
and real happenings, retained their story-like quality, and th 
led to confusion as to what was fact and what fantasy 
greatly lessened their information value. 

On the other hand, many of the films mentioned in this 
article did aid in increasing the public’s understanding o! 
war problems. By its very freedom from factual details 
feature film achieves a clarity of theme which enables it 
make its point more easily than the documentary. Even mor 
important, audience identification with imaginary chara 
is a valuable asset in developing audience understanding of 1 
problem. Films like “This Land Is Mine” or “Cory 
K-225,” which conveyed the spirit of reality without t) 
themselves down to a specific set of facts, demonstrated t 
the movie form is well suited to the difficult task of increas 
ing understanding of the war. 

Hollywood's actual contribution to the war effort throug 
its feature pictures may be summed up as follows: [’ror 
December 1, 1941, to December 1, 1944, the industry rt 
leased 1,321 features. The main story of three in every ten of 


and be 
hgured 


the m 
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hese films revolved around the war. Yet of a total of some 
uv - 

:) war pictures, Only a few dozen can have accomplished 
hing of significance for the war effort at home or abroad. 


What is behind this failure of the mction-picture industry to 





iis] its obligations to the nation at war? 





rin with, the movies, like most other American in- 













; were unprepared for the important work they had 
to do. For yeats Hollywood had been producing six or seven 
hundred films a year, the vast majority of which were musi- 
cals, mestic comedies, westerns, and murder mysteries 
based on well-worn formulas. For years the producers had 


‘ maintained that the American pub wanted Ove 
} “antert oan ** Tt + r 17 nrier } ' ¢ 

to De entertained. it 1s small wonder, then, that 

h the task of making films which would educate the 






about the war, Hollyw 


"Y ’ } 47 T 1 oh 
to begin. They lacked the experience. They la Tet 
at on 1, A ” -= = 
know-how. And, like the rest of America, they themseives 
i } tandince the . 
ked real understanding of the war. 


- a : 
There were 1n Hollywood, however, a number of su 


e individuals who for years had been fight a 
le tle against the viewpoint of the average Hollyw rd 
An ong them were pr ducers, directors, and story 

but the majority were writers. In pre-war years 


successful members of this group had occasionally been 
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Sleep Co 








had first heard those radio broad- 





s. The voices had plea led for workers 


are patriotic, they cricd, join the ali-cut war eli 

} 4 ] V7 mow ‘ ) i. ” 

D a sOldier of production, Your country neeus 4. 
ces had promised good jobs. Swift upgrading. High 


i 
bavslé r 


s standing ready, Dut for war workers. ounsnine 








' 1. 
would they live 





construction was planned, but not eno The 

‘ ‘ 1 , ’ — o_o 
JUS! y Agency nere as eisewne estimated n S 

! } ; et ‘ 
a recommended necessary priorities. Unfortuna , its 
Yt 

pre ives extended only to what was needed for immigrant 
¢ il war workers. And this category lett out the thou- 


sands and thousands who worked in laundries, stores, and 
markets, even those who loaded battleships with lifcboats 
and belts, food and medical kits. As result, when the NHA 
hgured that 30,081 additional family units-were needed in 


the metropolitan area, comprising the city and a part of the 





Ths 


BY DOROTHY 





permitted to make a film or two of social significance. By and 


large, however, though some of them earned weekly salaries 
that ran into four figures and were expert craftsmen in film- 


making, they had developed a feeling of hop ness 


what they could achieve in Hollywood. These were the men 
and women who saw immediaicly the important role which 
the mndustry could play im the winning of t war. They saw, 
too, a new oppor ity to overturn the Hollywood tradition. 
To these men and women Hollywood owes much, for they 
have vcen ¢t writers, ectors, and in s¢ st pro- 
ducers of the most significant and useful of | ywood's war 
films. The recognition given their films in the press and at the 
box-otlice has lent new 1 t! n Hollywoe such names 
as Dudley Nichols, Dalton Trumbe, Mary M Dory 


Though the industry as a le, throurh tts fea films, 
has contributed relatively little to the war effort, mmportant 
changes have taken place in Hollywood a: a re t of t war, 
chanves which will leave a permanent mark on the Holly- 
wood pro An evaluation of these changes will be the 


subject of a later articie. 


{Miss Jomes’s second article, the lat of this sertes, will 


10s Hard 


W. BARUCH 


county, a more nearly con lete estimate indicated that the 











| P P \ 
city atone was /5,000 unit snort, 


In the face of such a shortage, the white person in search 


of housing had a jong, arduous task. The Negro found it 
almost a hopeless one. For while the total popuiation had in- 
creased twice as fast in 19 14 as in the decade before, the 


Negro population had imecre seventeen times as fast And 


housing 


LI} _— 
thborkhood had conta 
1944. renamed Lronzevilie, it housed 


the spring of 


almost all of them N 





had been filled with bright boi f silk, gay | and 
‘ } . y , YD ‘ oa ‘ ! Leimnr 
swe I made in japan A aurants i snrimy 
te i 
—_ >! oo! } 1 

and sukryaki. Polite little barbers | 


customers 


Now all these places were clos 
the doors were fading. And behind the shabby fronts of the 
Love Bloom Cafe, the Kobi Produce Company, 


Beauty Shop, people who had come to work in war p 
up housekeeping. 

In place after place children lived in windowless rooms, 
amid peeling plaster, rats, and the flies that gathered thick 


around food that stood on open shelves or kitchen-bedroom 
tables. Ordinarily there was no bathtub; never more than a 
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single washbowl or lavatory. Sometimes as many as forty 


people shared one toilet. Families were separated only by 
sheets strung up between beds. Many of the beds were ' hot,” 
with people taking turns sleeping in them. 

Countless persons slept in their cars, paying rent merely to 
park im someone's backyard. Countless others walked through 
other people's rooms to get out and in and had their own 

| 
‘4 


"3 , ; s 
rooms walked through. Privacy and dignity were impossible, 


Love and tenderness were impossible. 
In overcrowded places diseases of the body flourish: ro- 
dent-born 


meningitis, and the 


and bubonic plag e, tuberculosis, eC] 
lice and nits, tht 


seases of the mind also flourish: 


lesser evils of 
children’s hair. Di 
quency, crime, and prostitution; disillusionment and ; 
of not being wanted; resentment and unreasoning hate. 

A slum-clearance program had been started in Los Angeles 
{n the thirties. With the rise of war activities, the housing of 
war workers was included in this program, reorganized to 
mect new deeds. But from Pearl Harbor to the spring of 1944 
only ten thousand dwelling units of public housing had been 
authorized for construction in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
When all but about a thousand of these had been completed, 
five thousand families still stood on the waiting list. 
new droves of immigrants were arriving—among them three 
and four and five thousand Negroes a month. 

Another solution, of course, would have been a program 
of private housing with scheduled construction sutfiiciently 
expanded to meet current demands. As it was, 120,000 units 
of private housing had been authorized, but this did not 
materially help the Negro, for of the 120,000 private hous- 


1 


ing units, the Negro could have only 1,300. The slice, more- 
over, was even thinner than the figure indicated. After 
two years of war none of the units for Negroes had been 
completed. Five hundred of them had not been started. Land 
on which to build them had not even been bought. 

The only other possible solution was to find housing in one 
of the few districts where deed restrictions had expired. But 
when the great rarity of an unoccupied home was located, the 
incoming family was apt to discover that being the first 
Negroes in a neighborhood was not a very comfortable expe- 
rience. William Maxwell, foe example, held a degree in en- 
gineering; Frances had been a teacher. Together they had 
earned enough to buy the one vacant residence in a district 
where restrictive covenants had recently run out. But when 
Frances went to the corner market and asked for hamburger 
the butcher would answer, “No hamburg teday.”” “Then 
some bacon, please.” “No bacon today.” “How about that 
showcase?” ‘That's been sold.” And turning to 

mer, “Yes, Mrs. Smith? Some bacon? Why 


bacon in the 


iikman who stopped at all the neighbors could not 

eliver to the Maxwells. The iceman couldn't stop 

Nor the vegetable wagon. And then one night printed 

ft on all the doorsteps: ‘Protect Your Property! 

Don't let black trash make it lose value. If you don’t sign up 

now, more niggers will move in. They'll take over your dis- 

trict. Your Im 
if signature to exclude them. Be sure to Sign Now.” 

Several weeks later the Maxwells joined their brethren 


rovement Committee will call on you for 


in the slums, 


The NA Lif 


By such means we create hopelessness in our midst 
create protest, and hatred that strikes out blindly. We 


the desire for retaliation to mount until it finds 


through the blackjack in dark alleys, the crack of a p 
flash of a knife. And who are the losers? Not the N 


alone, but all the pecple—the community, the sta 


nation, all who bear the cost of a land divided against ; 


all who bear the burden of disease and of unreasoni: 

We do not do much better for the other dark 
persons among us. We have restrictive clauses aga 
Mexicans—our very good neighbors. We have clau 
affect our allies, the Chinese. We even have clauses t! 
any among us whose “blood” is not of a certain d 
supposed “purity.” 

It is curious that we Americans, people of go 
should continue to let our actions deny our ideals. \ 
we fighting this war? Are we eager to rescue the pe 
other countries from intolerance and persecution but « 
willing to disregard what is happening to millions 


own soil? 


A Wounded Woman Speaks 


[At El Shatt in the Sinai Desert, not far from { 
Sez, 3,000 Yugoslavs live in five UNRR. 


lou Z 


newspapers” posted around these tent cities. } 


camps. i 


ng verses appeared in one of the hand-written 


Give me wings 
to fly with 
and give me soft rain water 
from the dewy leaves 
of an olive tree. 
My heart is shattered. 
I hear 
birds that sing in grandma's almond tree 
and everything, everything is white, 
as if snow had settled on the firs. 


The fruit is growing in the leaves, 
the wheat is ripening. 
Tell my Radovan 
that once I've seen with my own eyes 
how it grew 
how it ripened. 


I was happy once. 
The ovens are fragrant with bread. 
Can't you smell it? 
This is not smoke 
and no scorched hearth. 


This is no river awash with, 
no field engulfed in, 
blood. 


And tell of white sails I saw 
and of the red star 
coming up 
the way poppies ripen, 
M 
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(Translated from the Yugoslav by Eugen S/ 
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! 
sin the mufky 


Two leading supporters of Admiral Jean Francois 
Darlan, Vichy High Commissioner in North Africa, wi 


iborated wrth the Allies after they landed ¢ in 1942 





ater was assassinated, were arrested here today 


and charged with “endangering the security of the state. 








The pro-democratic, American-organized fifth column in 


A Los ! ewleee bal me ] —— 
French Africa had begged Murphy before the landings to 
his dealings with Darlan, Lemaigre, and Rigaud. 
roth fused becaus he wa letermit 1 ¢t lefeat t 
phy reruseda because he was dae mned to aereat 
. ee aiee “11 ee ee Lee oe eee _ 
Germans and still preserve the reactionary révolution na- 
of Vichy, to which Darlan, Lemaigre, and Rigaud 
were openly devoted. All three men belonged to that wide 
ircle of French fascists who wanted France to be on the 
a es je — a ee j diac 
winning side in the war, whichever iat was, and to retain 
the Pétain corporate state. All three were members of th 
super-counter-revolutionary organization, secretly nourished 
since 1922 by the German General Staff, called the ‘“Mouve- 
ment Synarchique d’Empire,” or M. S. E. It was to this rang 
i s ‘ 


that Murphy instinctively turned, for to him th pr 


mocratic French were simply “that bunch of Jews an 


Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil, a prominent pre-war Prench 





' . ; “ 
istrialist and president of the influential French Tax- 
payers’ League, and Jean Rigaud, who served as Minister 





of the Interior under Darlan, were both bitterly anti- 
De Gaulle in North Africa. They were placed under armed 
survetilance but escaped and were reported since in Spain 


and Portugal. 


1 


Lemaigre-Dubreuil, peanut oil king, was also closely asso- 


iated with the Banque Worms, chief German financial agent 
in the control of strategic French industries and the agency 
through which Germany sent money to French anti-demo- 
cratic fascist organizations. Both he and Rigaud were asso- 
ciated with Laval in the sinister Banque Nationale pour le 


Commerce et I'Industrie (B. N. C. I.). Lemaigre founded 


.N JANUARY 5 the New York Herald Tribune 
be] a 7 ] 
Ee published a U. P. dispatch from Paris reporting 












the Taxpayers’ League, whose chief fun was to hire 
riots for 


he 
ft t food- 










They had actively supported the Allied Jandings in 


Nor Africa I ibsequent made f s¢ { their 
} to t! I 1 ¢ t of } rauuon, 
we ¢ } 1 mmte | it rencl 


arra 1 for the importation of Ge il ¢ 1. It is re- 
port | however, that th rofited from tt l of 
the im PORL land nes by i ) 4 A [ > ( t| 
i < Qo 

bon Exchange. It ts «¢ 1 that {¢ [ $a the 

ndings they. together with General Ni _ were mixed 
up in the smugg! of the Bank of Morocco’s go » Lis 
bon. No one wa pi hed for this crit " | De 
G lI wa 1 pe a | mma t! 1 on! tne rt t t S 
of tha } 1} Even ¢ | Ga 1! was e } | A ers, 
the French reactic ni nt t f i 





} 7? i r } j 
ti erian t i i, w they were re to b g 
the Bank of Morocco’s gold for their c y 

If these men made no secret of their host 0 De Gaulle, 





neither did their American friends and backers, es; lly 
the then Colonel, recently General, and now Assistant Secre- 
ary of State fulms Helmes, and his frie y mentor, Robert 


Murphy. In saying goodby to an American returning home in 
the spring of 1943, Murphy said, “We are not worried about 
De Gaulle: we've got him lassoed!"’ 
French authorities were unable to ascertain how they 
crossed the frontier and reached Paris. 
The chances are good that they crossed the border out of 


Spain into France with the same assistance they had when 




























rica. I was informe 


men had cros 
red, taankxs to 
fact that their /atsser-passers were 


rin or issued on American 


arrangi 


eral Henri Always 


extreme righ h politics, he at one time was sus- 

pected of being in contact with the Count of Paris, pre- 

1 throne, in Algiers, and of having kept 
| j 


tender to the F: 


in touch with Vichy after the Allied landings. However, 


he was sent with Giraud’s military mission to Washington 


and served as chief economic delegate and chief delegate 
for inter-Allied affairs under Giraud. 


Lemaigre was instrumental in bringing Giraud to North 
Africa, although Giraud’s departure was no “escape” but a 


concerted effort by the men of Vichy, through their secret 
“synarchy, ie New 


Order in France whether the Germans won or the Allies— 


+ 


to provide for the continuation of 


1 
tr 
ui 


another example of the Janus-fa ed collaboration by which 
the anti-dem lustrialists, generals, and bankers of 
France sought to insure their future. 

1 were not merely suspected in Al- 


¢ 
A 


Lemaigre and Rigauc 


giers of being in touch with the pretender, the Count o 


) 


Paris; they openly boasted of it and said they would make 


tor of the Realm. In this they had the su p- 


him Lord Prot« 
port, on the quiet, of Murphy and his henchmen. 
naigre was in Wash- 


ington in December, 1942, as Admiral Darlan’s deleg 


‘ | | t 
It is interesting to note that while Lé« 


he came to New York seeking to open an Ameri 
of Pierre Laval’s Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et 


l' Industrie 


Followers of General Charles de Gaulle have never hid- 
dea their distaste for Lemaigre-Dubreuil. At Lordon, in 
February, 1943, De Gaullists asserted that “his policy has 


always been directed toward the exclusion of demox 


elements from French resistance forces wherever they 


To an American who was in North Africa this must seem 


a most moderate understatement of Lemaigre-Dubreuil’s 
(and Rigaud’s) policy. Every discouraged French democrat 
in Algeria and Morocco in 1942-43 also knew that in pursu- 
ing it both men had the unofficial but whole-hearted 
backing of Murphy. To suppress democracy had been the 
political objective of Lemaigre and Rigaud for twenty years. 
To this end 
Weygand to 
tions as the } :., the Cagoulards, the Taxpayers’ League, 


id tirelessly conspired with Pétain and 


Third Republic, using such organiza- 


and the reactionary press. ‘‘Petain Shall Rule” was their 


motto before the war began, and their intention was openly 
published in their press. 


two men, as the real power behind General 


ted on keeping the 15,000 political pris- 


It was the 
Giraud, 
oners as Fugees in concentration camps in North Africa, 
where they remained for six months after we landed. Many 

had merely committed the crime of join- 
Legion to fight for France in 1939 against 
of resisting the Vichy-Axis regime in North 
1 before the land ngs. 


informed the President at Casablanca in January, 


The NATION 
1943, that there were no longer any political 
North Africa, and the President was credulous « 
repeat it on the radio. That same week I personally 
more than 7,500 such prisoners, many of the: 
citizens, being used in the killing slave labor of | 
Trans-Sahara Railway, which would have co: 
maigre’s Senegal holdings with North Africa. M 
poor devils were intellectuals or middle-class Euro; 
used to the fierce heat and hard labor; they recei\ 
cents a day, and died like flies. The brutality of th 
surpassed that of 

The persecution and disfranchisement of the Je 
summary arrest and imprisonment of Gaullists, ar 
prisonment of Communist deputies continued unde: 
and Lemaigre with the protection of Murphy and h 
all phrase ‘military necessity.” 

Lemaigre-Dubreuil and Rigaud, who had been Gira 
Secretary of Political Affairs, both resigned their posts 
March, 1943, as a part of the general house-cleaning 
anti-democratic forces from the Giraud regime. Rigaud v 
identified as a former Cagoulard (hooded man, or 
fascist), and in his North African post he held power 
the civilian police, which he was said to have used to 


on De Gaullists. 


Both men resigned their posts, following the lead 
eral Bergeret, former Minister of Aviation at Vichy, 
also in Giraud’s Cabinet. They resigned because on Ma 
1943, Giraud, under the pressure of American pub 
ion, which had begun to protest against the fascist 
Murphy’s North African version of Vichy, 
pro-democratic speech. (Most of the minor political ret 
promised in this speech were postponed under the ex 
military necessity and were actually not enforced u: 
Gaulle arrived.) But 
Murphy, 


Michelet and apparently serving as his advisers. 


both men continued to be clo 


} 


going in and out of his great villa on the 
Rigaud, fascist and Cagoulard, had indeed contro! 
police. He had done this by means of a coup d'état a 
after the assassination of Admiral Darlan. In the midd! 
the night he ordered the arrest of Chiefs of Police A 
and Bringard and of a dozen cther influential democrat 
had aided our landing at Algiers and had in fact made i 
possible and nearly bloodless. Rigaud accused these m 
complicity in the Darlan shooting and without a hearing | 
ried them off to a fort in the desert. Murphy went 
the formality of a polite protest, but he and his office were 
unable to hide their thorough agreement with Rigaud’s ac- 
tion. The men were kept in prison long enough for Rigaud to 
complete the task of making the Algerian police force ! 
tool. 

No longer fearing the police, Rigaud and Lemaigre we 
able to get on with their schemes for a super-Vichy regime 
under the Count of Paris. The S. O. L., Pétain’s storm 


2 


troopers, came out again and openly preached fascism and 
even defeatism, Murphy remained silent. 


Both men fled to Spanish Morocco in May, 1944, after 
they were placed under police surveillance in Algiers 
They are believed to have reached Spain from th 
If they had not fled, it was reported, they would have beea 
arrested “for plotting against the state.” (End of U. P. 
dispatch.) 
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J. P. dispatch has become vague; nothing is said i 
I gue; 
bouts of Lemaigre and Rigaud between June, }) / 7¢ 177 ¢ 
De Gaulle came to North Africa, and May, 2 


to Spanish Mo- 


re the visitor who has come into New 
racy with the Coun 


small town on the Western plains 


‘ 
e of contacts witl , 4 ' 
Droad, Drutish cheekbones, these 
s government finally fel om 
ef , Ssiack Mouths—the whole muilin 

te this protection oo 

- , . , 

E the New 1 OFX SUDWAY now 


raud fled from Algiers in an American 
. features 


} 
the con 


United States. 


| by Robert Murphy. He went to Casablanca. There he 


‘ ret 


| in the house of an American official and received secr 
iges from Murphy assuring him that his friends we 


all working for him in Algiers and that he should not worry. IN ITS ISSUE of January 6 Business W 
this same time American officials answered an inquiry Republic Steel had settled out cf court 


m M. Puaux, Resident (governor) of Morocco, by saying totaling $300,000, for 


< 


' , 
{ acatns al 


7. 
1G 


they did not know Rigaud’s whereabouts. Fin: workers in the Memorial Day massacre of 
th a compromise reached in Algiers by his ‘friends,’ can learn, this was a clean scoop. Des; 
Yor 


4 1 
7 » < 
K new 


1 went into résidence forcée in Casablanca. For part of the story, none ot the New 


time he was sheltered by Vice-Consul Kenneth Pendar in nor did Jime or Newsweek. 


ise im Marrakech. ld : 7a 
in Marrakech BEST AND COMPANY <! 


ne time in June, 1943, General Nogués, the notorious ; 
a : , ary >. 1 i1e f= 
thead of arrest, 5 


Y) -P x ‘ ~ 7 » ’ 
iscist ex-Resident of Morocco, fled, just 


anish territory. He was followed the next month 
re-Dubreuil and Rigaud, who crossed the border 
nt to Murphy's organization by the Civil Affairs 

f the United States army. 

e U. P. dispatch reports Lemaigre and Rigaud fleein 


1 arrest in May, 1944, and does not mention their ! 


ily, 1943. I assume that they probably returned to Fret 


Af rie mcf ~ they re “ntly ae 1d in 
4,ifica—just as toey recently arrived in 
tinely or with some American protection. A conspit 


and for such 


h long standing, so well financed, 


25 does not die easily, as their daring trip to Paris in as cede i 
7 “ ‘ ae ~ BY HECK! deal 

f arrest proves. Both General Nogues and Lemaigr 

. ye : logue, just out, has tw 
‘ 1] ’ a } é 
> repeatedly reported in Vichy during the fall and winte - 
- ‘ sate = ; but not one pair of men’s overalls 
-44, when of course all France was occupied by t 


COLORADO'S 40,000 old-age pensioners thi 
ceived an extra dividend of § 2,000,000, That 
If plotting against French democracy, for the monarchy, of the surplus left 
e Vichy type of totalitarianism, and against the restora- last year. The law require 
FESTUNG EUROPA: Cert 


be one of the highest-price 


a republic constitutes ‘‘plotting against the state,” 
igre and Rigaud are guilty. Will they plead that all 

ictions in North Africa were taken with the full ap- a ; 
, ; was . Poland, but reports are that 
of the American authorities? Will they seek to cail ie 
% - : the market... . The Nazi a 
ert Murphy as a witness for their defense? In any case, ted 1 + 

ae ; ; : recently decreed the death 
if Murphy’s name is never mentioned in court, French- : a ; 
- : a? , to German soldiers. 
1 will not forget the role he played in the plot to circum- , ww : 
, ’ “ae s . Set a Oslo factory which had been 1 
the festoration of the French Republic; and for them ae ; 
man army. After doing the 


aa 


ucies and those of the American State Department w ill 
kroner in currency. They later 


) be on trial. 


: a , note expressing regret ior the 
‘eed, on a wider scale, British and American policy in # mittee } 
apg ce 7 was realized it was not up to them 
¢, Belgium, and Italy will, in the eyes of European ; 
Mig ‘ - from serving the Germans, sin 
racy, be arraigned in that French court, for the tragic : 
wl? “taal effectively when the time was rip 
ra for many subsequent mistakes was set in North : 
1. The American press ought to report this trial in com- {Readers are invited to submit material for In the Wind. 


ste detail, One dollar will be p ud for each item accepted.} 
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us SO grim a 4 tmas prese it in 
! 1 
lies are a people steeled to a long 


will help us appreciate the resources 


attempt to draw some lessons from 
lost more than a million men 

_ these were almost all second- 

Drew Middleton, in a dispatch to 
December 10, 1944, before Rund- 

be n, report ] that the number 

t western front wv still a is 
t] lav of sion. The German 
wanaged this, Mr. Middleton wrote, 


ird-class infantry divisions in the re- 


! Belgium in order to save S.S., 


1an armies on the western front 


the fact that the Allies found it 
5 c mrushing troop The 
I h pe s with it te y — 
on to som und before giving up 


most of the docks an 1 machine ry. 


the Germans the time they needed. 


facilitated further by an advantage 
higuting anproached the frontiers of 
supply lin grew lons er, the Ger- 


Germans able to reorganize; they were 


tern front wit! 


armies little if any 
the Allies. The Germans have an 
j on this front; the Allies have 
sure, the German divisions are some- 
nun il superiority of the Allied 


t a has | n belreved. And the 


has no more men immediately at its 


Vhy the Nazts f: 


sroduction consi 


roops on all fronts from being excellent 


age of oil, it has never been serious enoug! 
important influence on mi 


reason to believe that the Germa 


carried from the border re 


plans for a western winter offensive. In addition, it 
the time being, strengthened the domestic position 


At On 


oO 
oO 





known 
stret 


words, inste f loyir our surplus d 


then 


G rm 


were 


bom! ng B t il] the KNOWN fac » In 
neneuadh } P 3 | oo » I > dam 
inne be done. Cer y the air war has dam 


t it has not prevented 


the western front, from having better—or at 


ew 1 ae | a 7 
inks than the Allies. A considerable proportion 


nish- Westphalian stries have been moved t 
central Germany, Austria, the Sudetenland, Bohe 
and Upper Silesia, which, until the current Rt 
have been compar f ly s ife fron heavy V bombing 


If German commanders have had to reckon w 


} ° ’ ‘ 
appreciably reduced in the near future un!ess the 


ns to the interior of ¢ 


In an analysis of Germany's oil reserve the Londo: 


] 1 
omist came to the following conclusions: 


. . If the figures for synthetic oil are added, the Ger 


total for 1944 perhaps reaches 6,000,060 tons, alth 


bombing may in t have reduced the ¢ utput ¢ 
these figures. Some stocks may have been destr 


bombing, but it would be wrong to conclude that the ¢ 


mans are carrying no stocks. Meanwhile, tn 1943 and 


more and more vehicles have been transferred t 


gas, and morc |! irawn transport has been, introd 
for military pur s. The series of great retreat 
relieved some of the strain. It would therefore | 

to assume that the minimum amount of fucl and | 
tion oil necessary to keep the tanks moving and the 


flying will aot be forthcoming for another six months. ( 
many'’s tremendous losses of natural oil have un 
brought it nearer to the edge of collapse. But past « 
ence shows that the Allies always underestimate how 
room there is still left for balancing on that edge 


The counter-offensive has completely upset the 
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>i recgime. The Nazis know they have no chanc¢ to win the 





s long as they have to fight on two fronts. Their one 


s that political differences among the Allies will become 
$0 it that the coalition will break up. On this point it is 


, — 
, noting that German newspapers today frequently devote 


their space to these ciferences. Column-long Ssicories ap- 


ritish policy in Italy, on the veto of Sforza, on the 
with the Belgian resistance, on the wa 


with the E. L. 
j 1 


letail of Anglo-American difficul- 





S. in Greece, on every ¢ 
1 the Polish question, and so on. 


ly it has been the English Tories who have given 


/ 


oO 


Nazis most reason to hope. T. Bower, a Conservative mem- 

of Parliament, informed his colleagues a few days ago 

s :t Russia had “‘stabbed Poland in the back,” and went on 
“However unpleasant, we must face the fact that 


in imperialism is sowing dragon’s teeth in Eastern 


I e today. If she is allowed to get away with it, I be- 
inother more terrible war will result in a few years’ 
¢."" That certainly makes it plain enough. Mr. Bower not 
' speaks for himself but also brings out into the open 
many Tories are thinking today. An editorial in the 
London Tribune entitled “Our Relations with Russia in 

I er’ puts it this way: 


Their [the Tories’'}] opposition to Nazi Germany was 

purely opportunist and limited to the period during which 
Germany appeared as the main threat. This threat many 

( aoe ; 
powerful T 


ynsider their interests far more tnenaced by wl 


| 


interests consider no longer material. They 
at they call 
Russian expansion into Central and Western Europe than 

. by such threats as emanate from Nazi Germany. Their 
1in preoccupation for some time has not been with what 

ermany might still do, but with what Russia is doing in 

Balkans and the Baltic and possibly also in Central 

Europe and even France. This is no assumption on our 
part. It is an open secret for anyone who knows what is 


ing on in cértain Tory circles. 


When the London Tribune expresses the opinion that 





: today, in the midst of war, influential Tory circles fear Ger- 
many less than Russia, the Nazis are certainly entitled to 
some small glimmer of hope that the unity of the Allies will 
crumble if Germany is able to hold out a little longer. 

» Despite many weaknesses, the Gestapo apparatus Is gen- 
erally effective in Germany. By means of the most up-to-date 
and improved methods of terrorization it is able to keep 
both the army and the home front in line. Many writers 

> pointed out that Germany has no strong underground 
movement and have declared that this proves that the Ger- 
in people are united behind Hitler and the Nazis. In 
Germany today there are nine to twelve million foreigners, 
me of them prisoners of war, some of them slave work- 
ers sold by quisling governments. They work for the most 
in German war industry. Without them the German 
would have been beaten Jong ago. But the Gesiapo 
( $ so strong in Germany that we have had no reports of a 
pread resistance movement among them. Can anyone 
9 naive as to believe that these people favor Hitler? 
All reports indicate that the German people are not | 

; Hitler, but that they are politically inactive. N 

é cast important cause of their apathy is the fact that the 

‘he ‘ war aims offer them little hope of any salvation 






it. Propaganda Minister Goebbels expres sed the senti- 
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ments of a major e people wv 1 he w Duis 
ei 
Reich that the sti ss Of Gert y's re ‘ 7 
‘Tf Tr) } e th; + +} 1! ; ‘ 
among other th , to the Allies fatal « $ 
of their plans for our d ion. |] e | ] t 
on, “have been widely circulated in G 1 ¢ y 
German the f t carries them with hit s } 
’ TT 

of war. We may lose all we ha v iy lo f 
but we shall never | Ly Pa ] } , 
uC we snail ¢ ) s Of this a iy Ga 

The " . , , 

I 1 y « ® &y lan peopie n \ ( y 

‘aed 

by some « llet y action on the f t or t 
. 4 aT | ; 
mising anti-Na Most of these | y to the | I 
1 ] sho } ! 
left. And what they have read of Allied y 
the leftist movements in Belgium, Ital; ( e 1 


them to act. 


We cannot expect a political crisis in Germany until the 


t 
German army suffers a smashing defeat, until the war 1s 
} ’ - . . 
carried deep into Germany, and until a hange of policy by 
| } 
the Allies gives H ler’s omest i $ rea 1 to | e 


Trivia Politica 


7] HEN POPE PIUS XII says that a return to the past 


is vain we had all better begin looking ahead 
Those were his words to the Roman nobility when t 


presente 1 him with a traditional New Year's gift. But. said 
2 Sa : , one 
the Pope comfortinely, “even the nobility has its task’’ in 


the brave new world. ... EL SALVADOR'’S fake election 


last week had the expected result; it was won by General Sal- 
vador Castaneda Castro, Provisional President Aguirre’s man, 
who received 312,754 votes. Several hundred coura ; Sal- 
vadoreans registered their protest against the dictatorship, 
however, by casting votes for the four opposition candidates, 
who had withdrawn on the ground that they could not 


~ 
_ 
4 


mila } 1] ¢ 
combat the machinery established to insure Ge 
ctions were staged in the hope of fooling 


ublics into thinkine that EI Salvador had 
IN SWITZERLAND German war 


neda’s election. El 


gone democratic. 
books have taken a sharp drop in price. “Break-through in 


the West’ has been reduced from $1 
tory over France” and ‘From the Karawanken M 
“In Defiance of All 


hich contains the high command's philosophy, 


similarly cut 


to Crete” have been 
Powers,” w nan 
is now selling for 30 cents... . “RUSSIA BARS Entry of 
Catholic ‘orl 


1 . ’ ' } } 


longer indicates that religion is considered an opiate for 


t masses but simply that the Soviet is meet wn 
clerical requirements. “I am confident,” said Ivan V. Poly 
insky, chairman of the Soviet Council on Religious Cults, 
“that Russia’s own talented and hard-w 1S 
capable of serving the needs of the fait! ( ly as 
the training of new priests is alrea pr 7 : 
“GREATER GREECE and George for King” v of the 
songs sung at last week's allegediy spontane: ’ tra 


° 1 1 1 ! ? 
tion in Athens, which was actually organized by the Greek 


Chamber of Commerce. Street hawkers did a rush business 
in King George lapel buttons, and one of the banners showed 
King George bearing a can of bully bee bottle of wine 
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FRIENDS 


jorge Ubico, ex- 


and a loaf of bread in his outstretched hands. 
OF FASCISM will be glad to know that 
is safe in New Orleans. He says he 
will remain in the United States until the end of the war, 
when he wiil take up residence in Spain. Ubico’s regime was 
overthrow last year after a tourteen-ycear reign of terror in 
and scx ols 


which civil libertics were ruthlessly suppressed 


ana | ways built to create a facade of democratic progress. 


Behind the Enemy Line 


<7 


BY ARGUS 


Tow « ( e bombings it 

has = ill exist, how it can still con e 

to product I 1 rick Md 1 C e to under 

ground factors c n y explanation 

For how in tf 4 \ cs «4 tnese 1 rround 
fa es »€ h 

r I { atl cé of 

inf ' S h V , dn mn DS ited 


he n to tra ( : 
was taken with r ] } 1o when t } i! n he 
came unendura Vi r e of course bad 
Coal pa ro nd wat ] | " r > of ¢s e, 
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r i Rel 
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i | sel it | \ 14af was 
‘ , tf et tes after 
t : nd that Hitler himself 


ldre<s with the words: ‘This 


tit (,ermany rn t e but will fieht on till five 


, le , 
mi r | | 7 h news! ner tne i} €ii Dé 
I 
reported that thre hout Germany th seemingly trifling 
co nce was the only thing that stuck in peo; le’s minds 
from the New Ye speech. It became in a trice—and 
remained ‘the five-minutes-past twelve speech 


Yes, the New Year's Stemmung was gloomy. But it is well 


to realize that a very different mood prevailed just 
hristmas, that is, after the great Rundstedt offensive 
begun. We now have reports from almost all the f 
correspondents on the reaction in Germany to the first 
letins of victory. All agree that the spirit of 194 
from the grave with ast unding vitality. When the 
venders began to call out “Great German Offensiv: 
afternoon of December 18, some of the passers-by 


at first, incredulously and maliciously. Then began s 


batile for the newspapers as had not been seen in 
time. As later editions kept appearing with the he 
“Mighty German Offensive on a Broad Front in the 
and “American First Line Shattered,’ general ent 


developed. Men exchanged congratulations in th 


; ; é, 
and in shops. The ex ment prew as the pood news 
tinued through the following days. ‘Public opinion tr 


many changed completely.” The Nazi government 


nly admired again. People decided they had 


an injustice. Enthusiasm mounted to such heights 
cial propaganda tried to dampen it. It remained hich 


a few days later, the victorious advance was slowed 


the flame of hope at once sank down again, and “the 


' 


end 





} . 7 bame ' 
€d in an afmospnere ol ioom., 


Drawing practical conclusions from defeat is techn 


known in Germany as “sich umstellen’’—changing 


switcl ing nosition The Re h’s diplomatic per ny 


A 


switzerland is switching its position en masse; no 
+ ' 


] 1 
than nine members have recently severed their con: 


with the Berlin government. They are Prince Aloys 
sperg, air attaché, Dr yi , é 
Graf, Kultur attaché. plus a general consul, three 


e ot ~ } AT BR 
the head of the Sv oflice of the German News | 


and one of his a 


Outwardly all their cases were alike. All were o1 
fused 1 left the s 


Berlin “to report.” All refused to go and 


Of course this account can conceal almost anyt! 
gentlemen themselves declared that no deep secret 
hind it. In a brief justification of their action that t! 
lished for the benefit of Germans living in Sw 
they reproached the Nazi government for only one 
—that it punished cruelly the slightest critical wor 





in priv ite convers +; n “But is there anyone amo 

| rhaps a few 150 per cent Naz 
who has not from time to time mad 
ne with other Germans?” ¢ 


men had on their conscie 


ment on! 


y with excessive per 


Nazi doctrine 


eli oh ‘ lewriatiog 
> : ¥ 4 aa 


from 





1 1 
condemmmed such persecution, moreover, only 


. * 
jeopardized the unity (J 


Lksve rhundenheit) of G* 
broad in an hour of grave danger.” 
The Swiss press without exception reacted unfavor 


r 


characterized this kind of “switch” in uncharitable 


We shall encounter it, however, more and more freq 


and not in isolated instances but by the million. Person: 


thus shift their position assert, publicly or private!) 


sciously or subconsciously, that their defection is mot 


Georg Trump, press attaché, Ger! 
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On 


vated 


by an objection to the minor vices of the dying regime, 


they do not repudiate its major crimes. 
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bere in France, December 3 





HIS is scarcely, 


3 } r } - fo . 7. amt 
from the provinces one hes a perspective on the events 


as requested, a letter from Paris. But 
4 


! 


, of today as well as on those of two and a half months 
when I was there last. It was not surprising that anyone 


+ 


a eae ee ae Oy ee COE Sm } 
ering into Paris during the first delirious days of th 


o 


ation expected, at the least, a new renaissance. The wine 
t into one’s hand, the love and thanks that overwhelmed 
American soldier, seemed to promise an immediate re- 
of energies chained for four dreadful years. 
It has not turned out that way. What we saw was a marvel- 
e ven s physical explosion, a heavenly yawning and stretching, 
avalid’s first faltering steps on the way to recovery. It 
almost too much. From the provinces it looks like a 
t relapse. Blood has started to pump back into the heart, 
the real intellectual, moral, and artistic rebirth is bound 
: slow in coming. And why not? 
ericans, and I include all of us who have been in 
e for the last half-year, have no real comprehension of 


nans did—from undeniable atrocity to cultural 





ersion. One hesitates even to make a slight criticism at 
ment, since any American, in the past five years, has 
eaten, smoked, and breathed better than any French- 
It is an error to think that suffering on the scale endured 


ance is “good” for the artist. It kills art and paralyzes 

. s so that their experiences are still-born so far as serv- 
e as subject matter. 

, ow shocked some of us were when we paid a call on the 

1 review which now weekly holds together the great 

of French letters! He had had a heroic clandestine ca- 

it he was too angry even to be gracious. A cartoon had 

bmitted that he felt was too easy on some collabo- 

, writers. The telephone wires crackled with gossip of 

n, vengeance, denunciation, and exasperation. Every- 

¢ , it seemed, had behaved badly except a few close friends. 

( as just like 1938. It was even rather comforting to realize, 


ing the wrangling office, that one of the constants of 


character is that the more it changes the more it’s the 
hing. For the liberation was by no means a revolut 
t the F. F. 

ntion, has made of its capture of 


but another Allied victory. 


r 
ion, 
P 


I., though once compared to the army of the 


Strasbourg not a 


m North Africa André Gide sends his journal of the 

al of the Americans in Algiers, and adds his name to 
ster of the writers of the Resistance. The next week, in 
hering |’ Accuse, in the identical columns, Louis Aragon 
tically denies Gide the right to call himself a Frenchman, 

e he found the occupation the first occasion to learn 

if 


German and read Goethe in the original. 
Ihe épuration, the purge, is less murderous than under 





LETIER FROM FRANCE 


BY LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 





most active Vichy journalist, w shot. De Bras i 

ine trial iby P te Q hella ‘ 

OY rial, I 1ae la NocHeLC, ONCE ¢ Oi } 

Nouvelle Revn ly g, d ul I { C 

througn sui De Mo ant, in an ak ol i 

ogy, pretenaus to be a political idiot. He did not 1 ze, with 
| } | ' j 

Celine and Sacha Guitry, what he was [ He had ed 


the Jews before Hitler. Paul Morand, Pétain’s ambassador to 
Rumania, is in Switzerland, and Gaston Bergery 
Turkey, has opened a dress shop in Ankara. René Benjamin 
is in prison, and Bernard Fay, the authority on North Ameri- 
can culture, and Librarian of the Nation 


Vi hy, 1S 


On the other side of the ledger Max Jacob, the Christian 


in very ill repute. 
4 4 


poet-painter of Jewish origin, died at Drancy, literally of 
Deco If, an ! lean 


Prévost died under German bullets. The poets Mathias Lu- 


mistreatment. 


, 


Saint-Pol Roux Ja ques 
. j 


beck, André Julien de Breuil, and Jean Desbordes were killed 
by the Vichy militia. Saint Exupéry is counted as lost. Mal 
raux, a colonel of the F. F. I. serving in the Vosges, ts 


fighting, like so many others who may have families in hostile 
hands, under an 
(D. H. or T. E.?) is announced. 


ry ‘ ' r ' 


The Académie Frangaise reopened with a formal purg ng 


assumed name. His study of Lawrence 


of Philippe Pétain from its roster, as well as ! 


Culture, Abel Bonnard, It elected a great mathematician, the 


Prince de Broglie, André Siegfried, the 


*» 
rove oe ' ae. +] } 
Pasteur Vaiéry KaAGOt, an eminent phys in. Ihe other acade- 
} + 1 4 » Afallare 4 | ' ' P 
mies, the Goncourt and the Mallarme, have und rone siumi- 


lar renovations. 


An open contest for young writers hel 


I >» 

literary paper had for two recent subjects ‘Portrait of a Col- 
laborator Who Has Turned His Coat,” and “Books Which 
Have Done Most Harm to France in the Last | y . 
Cross-word puzzl 3 appear in the form of t! f yf 
raine, The caricaturist Sennep has published his recent 

ings; one of the best shows the Maréchal, } $ 
of Vichy water under his arm, begging pardon for | g 


two Gestapo agents who are dismet 


is no Daumier of the Resistance, and Picasso's ““D and 


, 


Lies of Franco” were the last cartoons to treat their subjects 
with the dignified horror they deserve. 

The last issue of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise appeare 1 in 
July, 1943, and it will not be revived. It was put t es 
of Vichy. Its end was a sad commentary on the brilliant ca 
reer which had launched so many brilliant careers. A t c 


1 


of wecklies are, for the time being, more or less filling the 
gap—notably Les Lettres Frangaises, Carrefour, La Mar- 
seillaise, and other more popular magazines like Gavrocne, 
Le Temps Présent, Action, and France d'Abord, Les Temps 
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Modernes, named after Chaplin's film, and promising the 
is announced. It first bore the title 
Its editor will be Jean Paul Sarthe, 


collaboration of Malraux, 
of La Condition Humaine 
whose great and moving apostrophe to the Resistance, “La 


République de la Silence,” started off the initial issue of the 


liberated Letires Frangaises 


I'he monthly reviews of arts and letters, some of which 
were continued in Switzerland and North Africa during the 
occupation, are taking up their Parisian headquarters Notable 
among them are Fontaine, Renaissance, Confluences. Prom- 


ised are L'Eternelle Revue, Esprit, Vrille, Les Ouatre Vents, 
Miroirs (de luxe). There has been nothing de luxe about 
those that have so far appeare paper has al- 


issue. But the 


d. Rationing of 


most amounted to censorship, and ts a political 
‘ 


1 j > mha 
dailies continue to ippear, as v ell as an increasing number of 
weeklies, purve} factional, although pre- 


cise and intelligent brand of opinion which American readers 
seldom consider a substitt for information. It was always 
thus, but one thing has made a real difference, namely, the 


h for the fir 


recent reform laws, under which st time a paper 


is required to d re its il ownership and circulation. 
The Communist press, notably /’Humanité, has a large 
metropolitan follo is eagerly read in the industrial 
provinces. The daily with the greatest distinction of staff and 
style 1S perhaps | iTo, where one can read the exquisite 
prose and noble sentiments of Frangois Mauriac of the 


Académie Francais 
1e Faust.”” This event of 


be celebrated by a special edition, 


the first tmportar is to 
replacing one of a hundred copies, secretly printed, which 
contained only fragments. (Other portions were heard re- 


cently over the B. B. C.) Valéry has contributed libretti for 


temporary composers, but this marks his debut 


as a dramatist. His ‘“Faust’’ comprises two plays, the first part 
in a more or less comic mood. It is called ‘‘Lust,’”’ and in tt we 


an and author of several musical 


woman, Lust, his secretary, 


works. The young 


' . c.} 
vide materials to aid his fading 


memory. Mephisto is a slightly tired clergyman who never- 
the! hat he was o in heaven, an archangel 

Th lt n is entitled “Le Solitaire, ou les Malé- 
dict fe I'l s.”’ It is part fairy tale and part tragedy. 
l t 1M to t on the roof of the world, 

f tain peak. | i hort of breath, cannot stand the 
altit I t h f into a fantastic cavern. This 
part f ! In prose Valéry feels that his 
‘ M wwe, Goethe, and the moralities of 
t { le | play in July, 1940, during 
t] t f I Val as Uf late, 
u I it the door. He went down 
to lt is Feld 4s, helmeted, 
C: h. They searched the house. The poet 
a I t! ifter my Faust or to make 
at ft t intentions?” But they passed by his 
ck remarked that a slit of light was 
ay tf t} 

Gide his “Imaginary Interviews,” which ap- 


the occupation. He is as hotly 


tt as he was attacked as complacent in the 


, 
mn of Shakes 
“ + 


eare's ‘Antony and 
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Cleopatra” is announced for spring production at the Com. 
édie Francaise, under the direction of Jean-Louis Barrault, 

Mauriac, aside from his stint for Figaro, is supervising the 
scenario for the first importantly sponsored film of the | 
sistance, aided by the first cinema artists of France. The 
exteriors are now being shot. Mauriac chose the most 
tive of recent verse to be declaimed by the voices of the 
Comédie at a recent gala, and spoke the program notes on the 
poets from the stage. The same theater, now under the 
tion of Pierre Dux, an eminent comic actor, recently revived 
with much success his savage ““Asmodée.” 

Louis Aragon, whose “Créve-ceur’” is well known in 
London and New York, is publishing a new collect 
poems, ‘La Diane Frangaise,”’ and a very long novel, 
lian,” This former surrealist, revolutionary, and even 
patriot in the days of the popular front, emerges as the \ 
Hugo of the Resistance. His quasi-official strophes on 
on the University of Strasbourg, on the Martyrs of Chateau. 
briand, give him the aspect of a laureate, but his “Muste 
Grevin,” a long work named after the ghastly waxwor 
the boulevards of the epoch when “Laval was Dauphin,” and 
such great short poems as “Elsa au Miroic’’ demonstra 
he is still a poet. 

Vercors (Jean Bruller), whose “Silence of the Sea” te. 
mains the classic description of the pure French spiritual att- 
tude toward the German triumph, now edits in the open his 
Editions de Minuit, which were the highwater mark of 
clandestine publishing. But it is taken as a sign of the pres 
stackness of creative writing that his lists mainly include re- 
prints. I do not know whether his remarkable essay on ‘The 
written for America, received the 


Sufferings of My Country,” 
attention it deserved. It is certainly the most eloquent sermon 
preached so far on the humbling of France and her prese: 
proud humility. 

A great deal of poetry has been written on occa 


themes. Aside from the poetry of Aragon, only the verses oi 
Loys Masson, Paul Eluard, and Pierre Seghers seem t ‘ 


writer to have much exportable value. It is curious to o 


that the innovations of the surrealist imagery and id 
the late thirties have been appropriated quite undilut 


serve as the academic voice for the official homag 


which are in as much demand today as the memorial 


wreaths deposited at the walls of executions in prisons anc a 
the foot of statues whose pedestals alone remain. 

The statue of Voltaire on the Quai was long since n 
into German cannon, but the two-hundred-and-fiftiet! 
versary of his birth is being widely celebrated in 
theaters and in libraries in Russia as well as in Frar Max 
Jacob and Guillaume Apollinaire, victims and fr: 
war, now have streets bearing their names. We recall 
first to use the word surréalisme was le Poéte A‘sas 


Malraux, speaking of painting, said that only t 


works survive contact with sadness and death. Recent 


istance were asked what aut! 
Mur,” 14 


eral writers of the Ri 


read in their captivity. Sarthe, author of “Le 

Nausée,” and the remarkable play “Huis-Clés,”” was s- 
oned at first in Baccarat for two months, and was, he 
bored by the Memoirs of Montluc. But a history of t! 


c 


Restorations by Vaulbelle offered impressive parall 
tween Pétain and Louis XVIII. He also read “Around 
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World in Eighty Days.” In the prison at Trier he devoured 
Maurice Dekobra and was grateful to the French’ Ethel M. 
| for transporting him out of Germany to India, if only 


he Re. momentarily—also assorted detective stories, Sophocles, 


Bossuet, and ‘‘Sparkenbroke” (de Charles Morgan, 
/ ra 7 
yana ptatsir). In German, he read the poems of Rilke 


Hans Caressa. His two greatest discoveries were Clau- 


del's “‘Soulier de Satin,” portions of which he tried to have 
ecacted in the Stalag, and “Le Journal d'un Curé de Cam- 


“Really, one could read no matter what, with pas- 





1, and those days stay marked with the book one read. 

ere were the days of Somerset Maugham, of De Nerval, 
he days of Maurice Dekobra.” 

Paulhan, one of the founders of Les Lettres Fran- 

wes, was held incomunicado in the Santé. He tried to ob- 


1 a Bible from the German chaplain on the plea 


that he 
1 to be converted, but was refused. There were many 
le descriptions scrawled upon the walls of his cell, but, 
, gas! “these did not constitute a novel.” So he tried to re- 
nber all the poems he had learned as a student. Three 
red lines of Leconte de Lisle “were a genuine comfort.” 
A conscientious effort is being made to catch up on recent 
, American, and Russian music and writing. The 
R. F, is editing a series of ‘‘classics,”” the American works 
cluding, oddly enough, Melville’s obscure “Bartleby the 
Scrivener."” Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence 
are resuming their former popularity. On the stage Noel 
td, Bugene O'Neill, and Chekhov are hailed as allies, 
was presented with much care at the Opera. Steinbeck's 
Down” 
and widely praised as an exact picture of occupation. 


Moon Is is serialized in a daily as ‘Nuits 


} 
1 


aps the most interesting of the new books promised 

be an edition of the memoirs of the police chief Fouché, 

a figure with staggering likeness to the masters of the Ge- 

spo. Duhamel’s “Anthology of French Verse’’ was forbid- 

the Germans and is nearly ready. A fine reproduction 

bf the Bayeux tapestry—the original was recently shown 

undamaged in the empty Louvre—wiill be issued by Les Edi- 

tions du Chéne, responsible for the best of the art books 
pudlished under the occupation. 

So much for a few notules. And it is impossible to make, 
in a phrase, any final generalization about the reemergence 
he French spirit. It can be far better done a year from 
now when recollection, even of horrers, in some tranquillity, 
has allowed art to erect some new monuments in her almost 
Bccidental and unexpected way. Save for Picasso and the 
Mork of permanent value of Bonnard, little has happened in 
tie plastic arts. Maillol died untainted by Hitler's admira- 

Musical life revives with rather an insistence on De- 
Gabriel Fauré, Dukas, and Ravel, but this can be 
recalls that there is a new generation of 


n when one 


poung Frenchmen, now approaching mature appreciation, 


e never heard ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ (even 
Be lantasia’) or seen Courbet’s “Burial at Ornan’s” or 

«s “Liberty on the Barricades.” Architects are in- 
to submit new projects, and the museums are be! 


{ 


e big provincial capital near which I have been 


? ‘ 


ce shortly after the Germans left, there 1s an activity 


ich I am sure is typical of many parts of France, activity 
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“Government by pressure groups is so w¢ I] 


ereiy ae- 


established in this country that mer 
| ploring it will get us nowhere. Mr. Chase 


ee 


sets out, therefore, to examine the pheno- 


ount for its origin and ) 


i Fr ‘ - a Laat 
calculate its trend. He does this in charac 


teristically lively fashion. The impressive 


1 1 
P }; 
ning in Nis dais- 


thing, and the important 


; ' 
lear demonstration of how 


cussion 1s its ¢ 





under the present system the people are 


losing control of their own government. 


‘Who is boss around here?’ asks Mr. 





Chase, and no more important question 
can be put to American democracy. . 

Democracy Under Pressure is worth while 
because it does ask the question abruptly, 
sharply, clearly." —Gerald W. Johnson, 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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which may prove the nursery for France’s future inevitable 


greatness. The new mayor is by métier an iron-forger, respon- 
sible not only for the magnificent restoration of the grills and 
gates of Jean |'Amour, the eightcenth-century master, but for 
the fine Maison du Peuple at Clichy. Renowned for his role 
in the Resistance, he was chosen to plan the local government. 
This he has done with di patch and 


formed a symphony orchestra which gives weekly concerts 
under the baton of Master Sergeant Walter Ducloux of New 


efficiency, but he has also 


York, has arranged in the still empty museum a series of 
fascinating shows of regional! art drawn from the rich local 
private collections, and is planning new industrial suburbs 
and the embellishment of the town by public works. His 


home is the delightful meeting place of French artists and 


engineers, American officers and enlisted men, and visiting 
members of De Gaulle’s covernment. It is significant that 


t rO to F to 


when he was asked to go Paris fill a Cal inet position, he 


, 
refused, feeling his first « gation was to his own pays. 


France is a land of si t res pays, and from them have 


gone the make Paris 


the foc 


° 
Narcissa 
Here every sur! is forever fLI0ss, 
Even Time's woth s 

Is a great pier-g for her, slowly drawn 
In panoramic gl 


Her days arc h: ng mirrors, and her hours 


nts, quickly taken, 


a compact from a pocket in a purse, 


She walks below the t whose leaves are burnished 
< f ) ! ’ 
i 4 0 Z ( ( ind Whose DAA 


Is polished, 1 1 > of puilars, 
of the park. 


At ter these on to the round water, 


a f fa ul, 


ler Smiling image in her lover's eyes 


bi SILLbsitas 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


The Early Joyce 
A LONG PASSAGE from the first version of James | F 
“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” is contair 















“Stephen Hero,” edited and with an introduction 
dore Spencer (New Directions, $3.50). It will be fa 
he final version and extremely 





ing to readers of t 
to students of Joyce. Much of it consists of scenes 







ciently developed, marred by sudden transitions. ( 





’ 


make little sense to the reader who d ' 






quently it may 
know 


tion for ignorance of or indifference to any work by 







‘The Portrait.’”’ But there is no longer an 
















who, it may now be said with assurance, used the é 
with a degree of consciousness greater than that of a ' 
author who has written in English. 





consciousness ¢ 





lis mastered 


inning of ¢t 





The beg 
| 


guage—which reaches a true 





conclusion ir the inex! . 






lers of “Finnegans Wake’ 





won "—shows itself whe 





studies Skeats’s ““Etymological Dictionary.” Yet 


. 





time he studies the life and the language of the street 





it is clear that Joyce never permits his genius for t! 
to make him forget actual things and actual | 






ings. When Stephen Daedalus as 








cles against the powerful cl 


ims of the church, of |! 





the conventions of his time, he acts always 4 





and of 


profoun 


ar i word: 





d sense of what is actual. He knows how al 





distort and hide actuality and 


often 





spite his love of style in itself and language for 





sake, he constantly moves from word to thing, 





laneuage to the experience which language shou! 





t o] 


’ 
work Joyce succeeds most 





nate. In his mature 


he is at once a great stylist and a great realist 





and ex] ¢ 





effort the double interest in language 





is already formulated in Stephen's undergraduate ¢ 


“Drama and Life.” His theory, though directed agai 





cuts beneath these concerns to the 


principle stated and embodied in “Ulysses’’: “The funds 


i 


sorship and didacticism, 






a work of art is from how ceep 4 





mental 


question about 





Ife does it spring.” 
Depth of life, the full surface and the mind be! 





surface, is achieved chiefly in the scenes between Stephen 3 





his mother; and in this way “Stephen Hero” slluminates 





the guilt and remorse in “Ulysses.” Elsewhere in 









sion, when the youthful Joyce is priggish, affected f- 
tious. and of an uncritical seriousness, we are brou K 


to the statement in ‘The Portrait’’ that an artist makes 





errors since his errors are the portals of discovery. A reacing 
of “Stephen Hero’’ suggests a less paradoxical state of 
this truth, namely, that an artist always makes error ¢ 
means of arriving at certain 


DELMORE SCHY¥ 


his errors are his only 


eries. 


Are You Sure You’re So Clever? 


JT no 


“Brainstorm” (VFarrat 





THIS IS A COMMED so much on a beok as or 


lishers. Carlton Brown's 
$2.75) 
relatively short period, 


hart ie story of an actual person w! 


fell victim to an inten: 























= 
iaiarKe 





° 




























“novelizes” his story 





P | the clinical objectivity of the ordinas ase- 

lake 1mm ite and moving both the internal and 

introns thie patient. This he does with con- 

terary sk id so far as a layman can judge, his 

’ » of the medical and institutional aspects of the case 

1 and intelligent. In short, Mr. Brown's book 1s 

is and perhaps useful. It ts therefore worth noting the 
; which are being used in its promction. When I 
5 | a letter from the publishers which bragged of the 


i 
’ style. I rir illine ¢ lecide wl 16 
sryie, Was UNWHUNE TO Geciage Wheuie: 


5 Box § ensationail 

cf ' | 1 1 po . ] 
( as ignorance of the language or cynicism wh! 1 
be choice of the adjective. But having watched the publish- 
; 
exploit in their a lvertisements the vague fear of 

‘ 5 _—_ “7 SF ou eed ' 
y which is endemic in the public, I am willing to 


te them of any charge of ignorance. “Are you sure 


o clever Why are you vaguciy uncasy: 

ep well last night? Did you?’’—it is with questions 
- s « 4 
1 3 | 


that they promote the sale of what they cozily 


as ‘the intimate story of a man gone mad.” Observe 
timate’’—if it worked with halitosis and B. O., why 

t it work with insanity? What could be mo 
a mind? Perhaps we can soon expect photographs 


ople whispering behind cupped hands and the 


1 


\ } . | ” . : 
What are they really saying about you It is a 


piece of irresponsible brutality, and of the people 
etrating it we would like to ask the question, 


i 


1 


; ully sleep well last night? Or did your conscience 
4 § 
the least little bit ?’’ LIONEL TRILLING 
y1 ’ . 
jaiarKey 
FIFTEEN unhappy though highly lucrative years I sat 
i ao Oo 4 4 


in various advertising agencies manufacturing the 

larkey described in “The Advertising Smoke 

: en,” by Blake Clark (Harpers, $2). Lately my advertising 
ntances have been telling me t 


forever, but the bulk of the content of Sergea 


} } } ; dae 
nat those bad Oia Gays 


‘ 1 evastating book indicates that advertising today is 
" e whole even more terrible than it was prior to World 
‘ ar I, despite all the pious protestations of committees on 
tising ethics. 

’ » fe Lhe hard-hitting author, whose article on cigarette adver- 
gin the Reader’s Digest raised such almighty hob, is in 
tes Mee good tradition of Stuart Chase, James Rorty, and a few, 
. > lcw, others, when he names the names of the corpora- 
1 nreten ens, their products, and their advertising agencies which 

rently repeating the Great Lies. 
mealett 4 ergeant Clark goes to the horse’s mouth for his indict- 
A readit taking his material from the Federal Trade Commis- 
f mplaints against fraudulent advertising. He tells us 
¢ fe the commission, ridiculously undermanned as it is, 


’ 
( 


in 1943, more than 1,500 cases of false advertising 
' s at a cost of one and one-half cents per citizen. With 
1 aim Sergeant Clark, backed up by the FTC, picks 
heavy battalions of the advertising armies, the big 
manufacturers, the toothpaste purveyors, the laxa- 
s, the prevention-of-baldness boys, the common-cold 


los, the vitamin vultures 






One discouraging feature of the business is the way in 
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which supposedly reputable researchers and publishers lend 


: sows only his own side of the 
knows Isttle of that.—J. : 
ver so likely to settle 

when they di iscuss ti freely. 
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Hahn’s years in China were spent almost exclu 
three cities—Shanghai, Hongkong, and Chung 





Chungking she apparently underwent the bomb: oi 
6 Fs PI y Wi 






some fortitude, for which she deserves full credit 





hardly be considered a representative conta 





Chinese war effort. Her closest insight into thing 





came through Sinmay, admittedly a dilettante who th 







Shanghai if he could help it. She had contacts with rtay 


} 


peaple—the Soong sister she most admired wa 





Kung. Mada sun Yat-sen would not even see | 









” . ; ioe 1 ee 1 » 7? } 
and she comes oit tty badly in “Mickey's” be 









nary Chinese soidier is a very indistinct igure i 






Peasants or landiords are completely out; they w 





of the China that impinged on Emily Hahn. 






And yet this is the writer who dares to s 
American public is being misle |! by Evans ¢ 
Snow, and Agnes Smedley, writers who have 





their time in Shanghai or Honkong or even Ch 





have gone to the soil on which the Chinese pe 





for which they fight. These writers need no v 


course; the facts to which they have correctly bx nes 







will henceforth supply increasing proot of their c ntions 


despite the airy wave of Micke y Hahn to the cont: 






At times the cleverness of this author overrea f 
In the middle of her page attacking Snow, Evans, Smedia 
et al. is an italicized sentence to the effect that she is not “my 





ning them down’’—oh, my, no!—yjust insinuating that the 


have deluded the American public about China. | 
dices—the strongest one is against “‘leftists,”” a term 










affects—are almost as fascinating as her naivete. Gx 





soul! Both China and the leftists may, perhaps, 













outlive even Emily Hahn's commentary. T. A 


Ortega on Education 






DESPITE ITS PONTIFICAL STYLE and the unn rly 


long-winded introduction by the translator, Ortega v Gu 






> 


set’s “Mission of the University’’ (Princeton, $2) 
a number of imteresting ideas. The author pleads ford 


















simplification of the university curriculum to a 
mum of studies, mandatory for all students. Universities 
should be organized around “the student’’—what he is and 
what he needs—and not around “the professor’’ or ‘know: 
edge.” But the student turns out to be a least 
denominator type, not an individual. An intimat 
between the professional schools and the untversit 
couraged, but in the teaching of the professions 


conceived as discovery or investigation of truth, has no plac 





Students should learn what has been discovered | 

who are not necessarily scientists. ““The teaching of the 
professions and the search for truth must be separated.” This 
is innocent enough if it means no more than that an exper 
mental research seminar is very inadequate as an 
tory course in science, and that a physician does n 
to be a trained physiologist. But if Ortega y Gasset! 
dictum means that science on any level is to be taught as4 


series of discovered truths, out of books, without a la 





practice which makes “finding out” a genuine exp 
then his recommendation is educationally vicious. For it ms 


conceives the nature of science and the spirit behind 1t. 

























resting suggestion of the book is that a Faculty 
A ‘ r . . ‘ 
‘Se Colt should be central in university instruction. Its 


to teach the vital ideas, the active convictions 


orm of syntheses of 


ht of the times,’ in the { 
There are certain ambiguities that becloud the 
rn afin ‘ mhilacon} ] 
Are universities to teach only one philosophical 
i othesis of ‘the world and man” or a variety? Presumably 
t ' . ’ ° P ' P : 
believe in, so long as it is the result of uncoerced 


In that case, what Ortega’s suggestion amounts to 


san invitation to cooperation and cross-fertilization b 


ween faculties—a modest but sound idea. This characteriza- 


ilso applies to his suggestion that the university, as a 
f scholars, should participate in the contemporary 
the people and recognize the fundamental problems 

policy as its own. ‘The university ss science im 
The addition is history—or the life of the time. 
at any rate many universities have already car 

( e of Ortega’s ideas episodically. His point is 
should be done everywhere systematically. 

was first published in 1930. That it she be 


tori? io } 


for current educational discussion, notwithstand- 


Wee the profound structural differences between American 
European universities, is a sign that the author raises 
e fundamental questions. SIDNEY HOOK 
h riters in Exile 
| -y* ' 
; ER M. LINDT. whose German-language broadcasts are 
’ £ , 
Nation readers, has recorded his programs 
ol t ok entitled “Schriftsteiler im Exil,”” with a fore- 


(Willard 


ides being a report of 


President Shuster of Hunter College 


> Company, $3.20). Bes 
book con- 


converations before the microphone, the 


mall directory of German writers now in the 


ites. The list of names should give Hitler some- 


thinL anit 
(nink aoout. 







Dance Note 


VERY once in a while an artist turns up on Broadway 


heightened sense of life intensifies our own. 
, Haitian singer and dancer, who appeared 


Times 


whose 


yine Prémic 


, aa pr gram with Hadassah and Pearl Primus at the 

a | theater week before last, is one of these. Like Carmen 
a ya, whose quality and art are quite different from hers, 
Prémice is a live, rich personality working in a live, rich 
radition; both are authentic. Prémice’s gestures appear as 
© Masual and inevitable as breathing, yet involve a process quite 
scomplicated. Everything she does has effortless authority 
‘M-her approach, manner, wit, the wriggle of her hips, the 
‘May she looks at an audience. An inner, absolute , pro- 
«ted in voice and gesture, hits the audience straight and is 
ediately invigorating as a blood transfusion. The 
*MBNegro-French elements of Haitian folklore, moreover, pro- 
Gassey ¢ an art that in its own way has complexities and fascina- 
‘M@ions as beguiling as those of the Spanish-Arabic flamenco. 
toyMhe carnival and voodoo songs which form the basis of 
“mer performance combine the sophistication and naivete 

h characterize Prémice herself. Both are delightful. 


VIRGINIA MISHINUN 
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20th Century-Fox presents 


ANNE JOHN 


| BAXTER HODIAK 
| Sunday Dinner 
jor a Soldier 
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| ON STAGE «+ IN PERSON 
Cafe Zanzibar Revue 
| BILL ROBINSON e MAURICE ROCCA | 
| DELTA RHYTHM BOYS 
Extra—LOVUIS ARMSTRONG and his Orchestra 
1 | 
Now ROXY 7th Ave. at || 
{| Meying 50th Street I] 
x= —————————————————————— Same 





That We Shall ee EA Year” 
—Cronmther, N. Y. Times. 


TWO CITIES FILMS ‘acioamie 


MR. EMMANUEL 


starring FELIX AYLMER 
with GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 


"One of the Best 


Brandt’s GOTHAM 8B’ way and 47th ad 


POS >O: PO< 


Om >O< >Oo< S04 


“SEST OF THE WAR!""—W alter Winchell. 


i 
THE FIGHTING LADY ; 
A 





With Lt. Robert Taylor as narrator 

A Louis « 
Now 

Piaying 

Ol: 


tury-Foua 


VICT RIA AS Sha 2 


73S So 0¢ 
STA GE PLA Y 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


[i aleaineal BORRBY CLARK in 


} MEXICAN HAYRIDE 


ERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS SSARD SHORT 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, 44th Street, We 


Matinees Wednesday and 


Rochemont production eleased by 20th ¢ 





















f Broadway 
Sat rdav 2 Hy 
















NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Nation subscribers should give at least three weeks’ 
notice of a change of address, indicating the old as 


well as the new address. 
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Readers of The NATION are cordially invited to 


The 40th Anniversary Dinner 


of the 
League For Industrial Democracy 
Saturday, Feb 3, 1945, 6:30 P. M. 
Grand Ballroom, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City 
SUBJECT: 
“The Eattle Ahead for 
Endustrial Democracy” 


Speokers 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


Pui ger, . Wir 
ARTHUR CREECH JONES 
British or M. P., 


SCOTT 
dian C.C.F. 


FRANK 
Choirman, Can 


Grect and @r Remarks by: 


=f 4 


cet 


@ > 


“potters 


~ 


HARRY W. I 


& i ¢ LJ.0 


MARK STARR 


Pres ‘ofl Chairman 


Tickets at & fa rl td be ordered 
lmmecdiaicly trom 
League For Industrial Democracy 


192 Bast 19th Street New York City 
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ALCOHOLICS ARE SICK PEOPLE 


A monograph for use by physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychotherapists, social work- 
ers, clergymen, patients and relatives: 


by RORERT V. SELIGER, M.D., Inet tor 
tr l ¢ 
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Films 








‘EVERAL of the fairly important 
movies of last year, such as “Go 
ing My Way,” were reviewed in this 
column in a couple of sentences be- 


the moment, I 


Cause, lacking space at 


thought I should at least add my own 


a n of their existence, and expected 
t iem in detail later on. I 


New Year, a few weeks 


late, farti to the same dubious policy. 

of t wing movies are more or 

less worth ing; most of them are 

wort uled comment. In case | never 

j cund to that, here at least is a 
checklist 

‘J F ig Lady,” a color docu- 

y about an aircraft carrier, con- 

tains the most beautiful shots of air war- 


, é a a 
tare I have seen. “Brought to Action”’ is 


a , wv ll made record and lay- 
mcn § posi 10n oO! last October's Battle 
for t Philippines. “The Unknown 


lement of 


frim, 


Battle,’ a March of Time abri 


es indcctrination con- 


tains especially fine shots of airmen in 


theic briefing rooms, just before their 
missions over Germany, and answering 
their interrogators, just after the mis- 
sions are con pleted. 


“TH 


can film, story about a psychole gical war 


Be Seeing You,” the first Amerti- 


casualty, sacrifices much of its great pos- 
sible value and interest to a painfully 
| ' \ } 


artilicial set of hero-heroine complica- 
tions. But there is also a beautiful per- 
forma by Joseph Cotten; and there 
are enough otner unpretentiously good 
this a dozen average pictures. 

“The Suspect” te Ils sympathetically 
about a man who kills his wife, marries 


iOves, al 


which remains free and 


ri h 


! is conscience 


the gi d lives happily until 


easy about the first wife—catches up 
with hini. Such a story ought logically to 
se | Legion of Decency to scalp 
t with eyebrow-raising Told 
straight, perhaps it would. Told as 
period melodrama, it will probably trou- 
pie nobody The film is well acted by 
Charles Laughton, Rosalind Ivan, Henry 
Danicll, Stanley Ridges, and Ella 
R and well i! floridly directed by 
Robert Siod nak 
The screen version of Graham 


Greene's “Ministry of Fear,’ which is 
directed by Fritz Lang, is by all rights a 
better thriller. I didn’t like it as well. It 
is stiff with movie talent and intelli- 
gence; so stiff it can hardly move. Per- 


haps its worst trouble is its lack of a 





The NATIOy 






simple enough emotional or human ce, 























ter. Each effective scene—and there ail , 


many 


has to raise itself by its « A i 
4 | 





will. But as a textbook for mov oe 
drama it is very interesting 
“Guest in the House” is for , WO 
who has ever run foul of t! ‘ 
kind of pathic young woman y r 
follows through her efforts to 7 
a family. My wonder ts that he 
in the film, fail to see thro ° “$4 
moment they meet her; yet | at 
they are reasonably true to |i , ; 
Not having seen the play, | 
pare performances, but | a 
Baxter hated and feared and | . 


las w ell, anyhow, as Ul ) 
. hance for and cis ¢ | 
r a chance for, and } 


the git 
pave ne 


enough how to communicate her: | aly 


enjoyed the work of Ralph bBellanpfiit : 
a, . ~ biga 
Ruth Warrick, and Percy Kil ug oa 
. sEASON1S 3 
to single out and impale so easy a , 
’ " me COUL 
ject of popular loathing seen stil 
and easy a way to write a hit i 
oon 7 " 4, ahi 
That is my objection also t i 
—— 9 . son W re 
rent anti-Nazi melodramas, | r am 
fl l V 
he World” and the Br: , 
the We rid and _ the — 
Mr. Emmanuel.”’ The bro a 
“Tomorrow, the World’ —th« 7 p 
_ . ticular 
sition of a Nazi-trained child an ng. 
meaning liberal American | lh 
might be good, and the work ot TT 
at least sincere and, while it lasts, 24, “i 
sorbing. But the film—again I missed 
é é ef 


the play—hardly gets beyond using i he pees 

















basic idea as a kind of ten 7 
Leva a 
varying the stresses. There 1 DUCT st vo pei 
depth of perception, either of . Pere 
or of those who suffer him, a > worst. of 
he suffers; and so in turn the 1 elf ae ak 
is not very well served. 7 
HICSs 
I don’t like even the basi of t's 
“Mr. Emmanuel”; it is a great dca tM ce oy 
easy to tear your audien t » this 
through the mere thought of a tig On th 
old English Jew who is inr nae } 
brave enough to go to Gern ask a 
dangerous questions during ¢ 1g 
1930's. Gentus might get th ca 
’ } bs ” 5 
ic] vuole id sot there i. f , 
such a vulgar tdea, but there 1 few of 
invol in this prod ction. | Ks In the 
hn . pal ls mart! cs od in 
is, however, so intelligent'y 1 J ‘ 
so intell Re ntly acted by Felix : 
Walter Rilla, and Greta Gynt q 
is the word for what she does til Dur ng 
' } > 
reasonably sure to get under OM tend 
whether or not you resist its ¢ ... 
ing and complacency. I hope 4 
; iP ' 
by a few people I know (and ai ‘ 





lion others I can through them a 
who can still talk comfortably with t onl 
more genteel types of anti-S 
blow from a mace of its 
might conceivably cause them to s catch 
their heads, 
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1 this coiumn the rea- 


ress department has not 





} 4 > is . 
ade Assistant Manager 
in Te Nation 
fora pait 
| seats. And 1f Lam ort 
i¢ Marriage of Figaro” it 1s be- 
press department managed to 


quse thie pl 
» back from one of the newspa 


pie to persu 





» that a review 
the money he can get 
able to re; 










i pair of the excellent seats tnat 
i 
manently assigned to the daily 
aro’ as performed the last two 





is has been the greatest experience 

ld have at the Metropolitan; and 

still that, even though this year’s 
rerformance is not up to last year’s. 
Where Bruno Walter's treatment of the 
was relaxed and spacious, Erich 
sdorf's is tense and driving: he 

; hectically not only through par- 

r pieces of music through every- 

up to Cherubino’s first aria, for 
«ample—but from one thing to the 
t. Thus, not only is his pace for 
sono rather fast for the meditative 
ter of both words and music, but 
loes not pause long enough for 
inor Steber’s pianissimo singing of 
the reprise to create the wonderful effect 
i last year. So throughout, and 

of all at the end, when he goes 
exclamations at the 
trance to the 
without a 














the hushed 
tess’s eo e! 
t's Contessa, 
saflicient te prepare the audience 
is concluding sublimity. 
the ether hand I was newly im- 
time by Herbert Graf's 
and skill in laying out the 
on the stage and 
g in detail. But I still feel that a 
the details should be changed. 
Susanna tries one of 
but she has 
ired herself against and 
1 try one of her dresses on him. 
During this scene, moreover, Steber may 
otend the Countess to appear dis- 
it; but what she achieves is an ap- 
of lacking interest and not 
being involved in what is going on; 
and the Countess should be an interested 
onlooker. Far worse is what Sayao does 
in the Countess’s cloak and hat in the 
last act: it is the antics of a child in the 
Clothes of an adult, not the exaggerated- 


) / 
peraono. 
l 


d this 
atten 


of the action 


the second act 
t caps on Cherubino; 
him, 


Nfarance 
YCal ance 








} the | ] + ‘ 
hat is the only defect in the 


ng per- 
Countess: as I 


tctand 
1stanai 


The ot 
formance is Steber’s 


wrote last year, nobody I have seen in 


the role conveyed as she does the neg- 


4 
p 
lected young wife's beauty, spirit, and 
wounced price, her humiliation at hav- 
' mt ] 1, 1¢ +1 ° 
ing to involve herself with her servants 


in stratagems against her husband; and 


she sings the part beautifully, using a 
small 
cal taste and moving expres: 


it happens, 


but loveiy voice with fine musi- 
iveness. As 


Sayao also has a small voice 


of brighter timbre, which she uses with 


equal taste and expressiveness, and 
which blends perfectly with —— 
so that their singing of the Letter Duc 


g 
is one of the most enchanting n 
in the opera. The Cherubino this yes 

Risé Stevens—amusingly sad 
with her singing free of the tremolo 
and the explosiveness in phrasing that 
afflicted it two years ago. Brownlee’s 
Count is good. And Pinza’s F 
rather than his Don Giovanni—is, in 
my opinion, his best performanc ¢. 
(What is good in his F 
in his Don Giovanni: it 


loments 


aa rawky, 


igaro — 


raro 1s not good 


L. Ras 
makes him a 


Giovanni, not a Don.) As for the 
maller parts in the ensemble, they are 
excellently done by Baccaloni, De Pao- 


lis, and the rest. 


, . c 
imann $s series Of 


devoted t 


The first of Lotte Lel 
three Lieder-recitals 
Schubert and Schun 
another impressive de 
art that has been refined and perfected 
by the need of discr 
an aging voice. The voice, at this con- 
the art more mov- 


was 
tann, and provided 
— of the 
etion in the use of 
cert, 
ing than ever; but they were revealed 
in a program whose too many arch- 


was still lovely; 


nesses and inanities imposed less strain 
on the voice 
on the hearer’s 
hearer’s paen e. 
every now and then an outstanding song 
which was made into an unforgettable 
experience. If we have seen and heard 
the last of Lehmann’s great performances 
in the opera house we may still expe- 
rience her gifts of dramatic character- 
ization and projection in the concert 
hall—in her side-splitting performance 
of Schumann's ‘‘Kartenlegerin,” among 
others, 


than they did, after a while, 
or at any rate on this 
was 


However there 





PETER STEVENS is the 1 { 

an American writer who had an offi 
post in North Africa in 1942-43, 
DOROTHY BARUCH, author of “Y 
Your Children, and War,” has acted 


War Man- 


special consultant for the 

power Commission in Southern 
fornia. 

FRITZ STERNBERG, a German « 
ymist, is the author of “From } 
Sources: Gern iny's War Chances 
PRIVATE LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 
an interpreter in a Regional Mil 
Government unit, attached to the Thi 


fan 


‘» 


ry. 
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Civil Rights Defense 


Committee 


MASS MEETIN 


To Greet the Defendants 
in the 


: ; a 

Minneapolis Labor Case 

To be released from prison 
January 24 


These 18 CIO and ) Li Work 
e Pa : leade? re ‘ 
tims of the unconst t m 
“Gag” Act. Their f mw 
demanded by labor and fraternal 
organizations rep! nting over 


embers. 


4,000,000 1 
Speakers: 

4 of the prisoners: 
James P, Cannon Farrell Dobbs 
Albert Goldman lelix Morrow 

Also: 

Farrell, noted novelist 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, Counsel, 
American Civil Liberties Union 

And CIO and AFL representatives 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 West 43d St. N. Y. C. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 2 
8:15 P.M. Admission, 25¢ 
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its 100" 
APPEARANCE 


WHEN IS A ‘CROSSWORD’ 
NOT A ‘CROSS WORD’? 


When it’s The Nation puzzle, 
which, continuing its checkered 
career, makes its 100th appearance 
this week. For you can’t call it a 
“cross word” in the old-fashioned 
sense: it's more of an armchair 
detective problem really — com- 
false scents, re 


, 


ps te with clues, 
herrings, and whatnot. Especially 
whatnot. 

Yes, when you settle back in a 
comfortable chair, with pipe and 
bowl handy, to tackle a Nation 
Crossword, your mind is soon be- 
ing pleasantly titillated in a battle 
of wits with our own Professor 
Moriarty. Not that there’s any- 
thing unfair about our Professor's 
methods, mind you. On the con- 
trary. He's just a whimsically 
humorous, quizzical sort of fellow 
with playful habits—one of then 
being his ingenious way of actu- 
ally telling you the answer you 
want! Judge Patrick H. O’Brien 
wrote recently: “ . often, wher 
I find the answer, I get 
laugh at my own stupidity 
having been able to see it at a 
glance.” 

If you haven't yet fallen under 
the spell. tr *prentice hand 
on the puzzle on this page Even if 
you d mpletely solve it, we 

id of your own 
pro- 


wr 
y ( 


you ve 
ce hy oks 


the 


Iding 


a no 
imple facts 


Convenient Order Form 


Pesenennesces as eee 
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The NATION 
Crossword Puzzle No. 100 by Jack Barrer 
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ATROSS 


horse with an able seaman 
hips facing aft 


Y n sport perhaps, but unlikely 
A change from shortbread for the 


rner makes a comeback 
. saint of Scotland 
y think too much of themselves 
din the heart of a ferest 
) in here 
They are not for men 
Must be incarnate, sinee he can be 


h — like the answer 
-- the rugged rocks the 
1 rascals ran” 
over even the radic expert’s 
of yards of cloth in a High- 
it (one version) 


i, Ted are estranged, as you 


I cry” 


--) 

ead on its tail and get the 
original of the mermaid 
erican Indians’ arrow 

to Gretna Green 

ve had a lot of rain when 
ve visited Venice ... these were 
full of water 
Hawkshaw, the 
perhaps 
Put thy ear to the ground 


DOWN 


A Sidney who voluntarily went to 
to save his successful 


defective detective 


the guillotine 
rival in love 


Live in luxury * 

















43 
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% Learning in a disguised role 
Orangemen might find in this a dis 
tinctive flavor of old Ireland 
Cheap fish? 

Two make a score 
When he took ship he didn’t register 
as a passenger 
Virtue is its own 
Peculiar for ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain 
Am a ruin in Europe 
Not one that makes a long nose in 
play 
Uniform 
“Six hours , in law’s grave 
study six” (two words, 2 and 5) 
Heber wrote of its cora l 
hip (anag.) 
ns to prove that two h 
ter than one (hyphen, 4-1 
v fleet is a f 
mind!” 
A gentle slope 
You may have read his 
from an Empty Skull? 
Tip the favorite and get 
for your neck 
Add lye for fatal results 
A Sidney who once found it so! 
that he took off his flesh and sat in 
hi 3s bones 
Broken rest 
Here is our hotel, Sarah (hidden) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. #9 
ACROSS 1 PLEASURE; & REMOL>? 
ANT UILLS; 10 GILBERT 12 ik 

COLLAR; 14 DORIC; 15 RANDOM 
ARROW; 22 STUMP; 23 FATHER 
LOCAL; 26 METEOR; 28 MINED; 2 
MOTEL; 30 PAINTING; 31 PARABI 
MAIIRIGAL, 

DOWN 1 PSALTERY; 
RBWINE;: 4 RELICT;: 5 
BROW; 7 ENTRAIN; 10 
DOGA: 16 OUTLET; 18 EMBED ee 
ING; 20 PRODIGAL; 21 FOREMAN, *& 
SAMOVAR; 25 ARMADA; 27 TESLA; ® 
MANOR, 


LA 
19 SHUNT 











